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Here  we  grow  again! 


We  are  adding  further  to  our  design  and 
engineering  staffs  in  Jacksonville,  for  better  and  more  complete 
service  to  owners  in  the  Southeast.  Study, 
planning  and  design  facilities  are  available 

for  every  type  of  construction  project. 
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Site  Investigation 
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Ann’t  you  glad  that  Dennison-designed  Tags  and 
Dennison  Dial-Set  Machines  are  so  perfectly  matched? 
Their  compatibility  .  .  .  reflected  by  as  many  as  165 
kisses  a  minute  .  .  .  has  no  equal.  Their  constancy  in 
handling  variable  information  delights  all  who  work 
with  them.  Their  easy-going  dispositions  inspire  un¬ 
matched  marking  room  efficiency.  Clashes  of  tempera¬ 
ment  and  refusals  to  cooperate  pose  no  serious  problems. 
Happily  marriod  tinea  1933  .  .  .  and  still  going  strong! 
Why?  Because  Dennison-designed  Tags  and  Dennison 
Dial-Set  Machines  represent  the  ideal  union  of  paper 
technology,  marking  system  experience,  modem  design 
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and  machine  efficiency.  That’s  why  you’ll  never  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  Dennison  Machines 
and  their  machine-mated  tags,  tickets  and  labels. 

Helping  you  compete  more  effectively 
FRAMINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Offices  in  principal  cities 
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ive  first  floor  accessibility" 


JOHN  R.  MARCHANT 

Manager 


"Our  Miller  &  Rhoads  store  in  Roanoke,  Virginia,  is 
our  fourth  major  unit  in  Virginia,"  says 
JOHN  R.  MARCHANT,  Manager. 

"It  was  designed  to  bring  to  the  city  a  store  style  that 
is  distinctly  Virginian  inside  and  out  in  appearance, 
atmosphere  and  service. 

"It  has  a  brisk  attraction  for  men  and  boys;  an  exciting 
colorfulness  for  teens  and  children;  and  above  all,  a 
dramatic  allure  for  style-conscious  women. 


"And  most  important  from  a  sales  standpoint,  all  6  sales  floors  have  1st  floor 


accessibility.  10  OTIS  Escalators  run  UP  and  DOWN  from  the 
basement  to  the  5th  floor. 

"We  look  upon  OTIS  Escalators  as  'inclined  sales  aisles.’  They  act  as  attractive 
invitations  to  travel  UP  and  DOWN  to  all  floors  without  waiting,  crowding  or 
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effort.  Shoppers  look  around  comfortably  as  they  ride.  They  locate  sales  items 
faster.  They  see  items  they  might  otherwise  have  missed.  The  result  is  increased 
upper  floor  travel  and  sales,  especially  impulse  sales— because  merchandise 
that  can  be  seen  can  be  sold! 

"What  happens  to  our  ‘shoppers  with  a  mission’  who  have  a  single  purchase  in 
mind  on  an  upper  floor  and  want  to  buy  it  and  leave  the  store  quickly? 

They’re  taken  care  of  with  2  OTIS  Passenger  Elevators. 
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Streamlined  for  easier  use  ...  an  indispensable 
guide  for  expense  reduction  and  prodt  planning  in 


The  new  1960 

HARVARD 

REPORT 

For  the  first  time .  .  . 

ALL  DATA  FOR  EACH  VOLUME  CLASSIFI¬ 
CATION  WILL  BE  IN  ONE  PLACE.  SAVES 
YOU  TIME,  MAKES  REPORT  MORE  VALU¬ 
ABLE,  EASIER  TO  USE. 

special  to 
NRAAA  members 

$5 

$6  to  non-members 


ALL  DATA  BY  VOLUME 

AND  TYPE  OF  STORE! 

I 

A  whole  host  of  valuable  ^ 
information,  including  ... 

•  Expenses  by  center  and  natural  divisions  covering 
the  entire  store 

•  Sales  by  terms  of  sale,  cash,  charge,  etc. 

•  Indexes  of  sales  change  for  total  store,  branches, 
leased  departments,  etc. 

•  Real  estate  costs  per  square  foot  and  space  pro¬ 
ductivity 

•  Bad  debt  results 

•  Executive  compensation  expense 

•  Stockturn  rates 

PLUS  .  .  .  many  special  analyses  and 
study  of  long-range  trends 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of  the  new  HARVARD"  REPORT  —  '^Operating  Results  of  Depart¬ 

ment  and  Specialty  Stores.^' 

□  Member  Price,  $5  □  Non-Member  Price,  $6  □  Check  enclosed 

Also  enter  my  standing  order  and  ship  . copies  of  each  yearly  edition  as  soon  as  off  the  press. 


NAME 

STORE 

STREET 


CITY  .  STATE 


(Add  3%  Salat  Tax  on  Naw  York  City  Dalivariat) 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  Hazen 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRMA 


Wage-Hour  Issues.  I  he  second  session  of  the  86th  Ck)ngress 
failed  to  complete  its  work  program  before  the  political 
conventions  and  has  decided  to  return  to  Washington  in 
August.  Just  what  will  be  accomplished  by  the  mid-summer 
session  is  difficult  to  contemplate  except  that  politics  will 
be  the  major  commodity. 

Retailers  followed  carefully  the  rocky  road  of  proposals 
to  increase  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
and  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  present 
law. 

Down  to  the  Bnish  line,  your  Association  fought  against 
what  appeared  at  times  to  be  insurmountable  odds.  The 
House  l^tbor  Committee,  badly  split,  brought  out  the 
Roosevelt  bill,  but  it  lacked  the  solid  support  necessary  to 
push  it  through  on  the  floor.  As  a  last  minute  move.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Kitchin  of  North  Carolina  offered  a  substitute 
bill  that  eventually  prevailed  in  a  session  marked  with  bitter 
debate.  Proponents  of  the  Roosevelt  bill  finally  saw  the 
bill  they  had  worked  on  for  months  pushed  aside  and 
the  Kitchin  approach  prevailed.  NR^IA  believes  that  the 
Kitchin  bill  is  bad  legislation  in  that,  simply  stated,  it  would 
cover  “every  employer  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods  for  commerce  who  has  five  or  more  retail 
establishments  in  two  or  more  states.”  The  minimum  wage 
for  this  new  coverage  would  be  .$1  an  hour. 

Although  the  Kitchin  bill  was  effective  in  stopping  a 
much  worse  Roosevelt  bill,  as  far  as  retailers  are  concerned, 
the  Kitchin  bill  would  work  definite  hardships  upon  scores 
of  operations  throughout  the  country,  simply  because  five 
or  more  stores  in  two  or  more  states  would  be  involved. 
Many  instances  can  be  cited  where  some  of  the  smallest 
retail  operations  in  the  country  would  be  covered  by  the 
House-passed  bill,  while  those  doing  many  more  times  the 
annual  volume  of  these  stores  would  be  exempt. 

This  situation  proves  conclusively  that  to  adopt  any 
federal  wage-hour  statute  would  bring  with  it  inequities 
that  the  drafters  of  such  legislation  never  contemplated. 

The  Senate  leadership  is  ncrw  faced  with  a  most  complex 
problem  with  regard  to  wage-hour  legislation.  The  House- 
passed  Kitchin  bill  cannot  be  accepted  by  the  Senate  be¬ 


cause  of  a  “blooper”  that  brought  aid  and  comfort  to 
retailers.  The  cotton  interests  were  anxious  to  eliminate  a 
provision  of  the  present  law  and  offered  an  amendment  on 
the  fl(X)r  of  the  House  during  the  heat  of  debate  that  dealt 
with  the  complex  "area  of  production”  problem  as  it  relates 
to  the  ginning  of  cotton.  Because  the  amendment  was 
hastily  written,  an  error  in  drafting  removed  from  coverage 
some  14  million  already  covered  workers. 

This  confusion  means,  as  we  stated  above,  that  the  Senate 
cannot  adopt  .the  House  version  of  wage-hour  extension. 
The  present  Kennedy  bill  that  can  reach  the  Senate  floor 
following  the  recess  has  been  bitterly  attacked  by  hundreds 
of  individual  retailers.  Hence,  whatever  the  Senate  does,  the 
bills  must  go  to  a  conference  of  the  two  houses,  which 
means  that  a  stalemate  could  hold  up  action  on  wage-hour 
legislation  this  year. 

Spending.  As  bitterly  fought  as  the  wage-hour  issue  was 
the  Administration’s  fight  to  keep  federal  sp>ending  in  line. 
However,  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session,  federal  em¬ 
ployees  were  granted  a  71/^  jjer  cent  across-the-board  wage 
increase.  Some  1,700,000  federal  workers  will  be  granted  the 
71/2  f>er  cent  increase  as  a  result  of  this  last  minute  action. 
The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  will  be  in  excess  of  $780  million. 
The  President’s  veto  of  the  bill  was  overridden  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  In  the  past  15  years  the  wages  of  federal  employees 
have  been  increased  an  average  of  92.5  per  cent. 

Increased  spending,  expected  in  an  election  year,  up  to 
the  present  time  has  exceeded  early  figures.  Budget  Director 
Maurice  Stans  has  warned  that  the  contemplated  $4.2  bil¬ 
lion  surplus  forecast  for  the  next  fiscal  year  “stands  in  acute 
jeopardy.”  Mr.  Stans  warned  Congress  that  compulsive 
spending  has  helped  multiply  the  federal  budget  by  25  times 
in  just  30  years. 

Medical  Care.  Pressure  almost  equal  to  that  exerted  in  the 
area  of  wage-hour  legislation  is  present  in  the  matter  of  the 
proposal  to  add  medical  care  benefits  to  the  social  security 
system. 

Representative  Forand  introduced  a  full-blown  medical 
bill  early  in  the  session  with  the  backing  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
'Fhe  House  VV'^ays  and  Means  Committee  turned  down  the 
Forand  bill  and  approved  a  plan  that  has  Administration 
backing.  Fhe  Committee-approved  medical  plan  was  at¬ 
tached  to  a  broad  social  security  bill  and  was  adopted  by 
the  House  on  June  23rd.  The  approved  bill,  briefly,  would 
make  participation  by  the  states  optional,  and  would  pro¬ 
vide  medical  care  to  upwards  of  one  million  persons  a  year. 
The  cost  would  be  about  $325  million,  with  the  federal 
government  participating  to  the  extent  of  $185  million. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  held  hearings  on  the 
House-passed  bill  but  took  no  action  up  to  the  recess. 
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‘TO  Ml, 

COMFORT  IS  ALL-IMPORTANT!" 


Furniture  or  bedding  ...  if  comfort  is  wh^  % 
lady  wants,  sell  the  eoHtroUed  rttilitnet  of 
urethane  foam!  It  means  a  foam  with  c 
characteristics  designed  for  the  specific  use.  Ti 
customer  will  delight  in  the  soft  initial  toud^ 
firm  but  gentle  support,  and  the  complete 
of  annoying  "fightback”. 


Again  lightweight* but -comfortable  polyurethai* 
foam  is  a  natural!  It  permits  full-cushioned  comfort 
in  thinner  cushions  preferred  for  the  trim,  spait 
look  of  contemporary  designs.  Standing  back-cushioM  ‘ 
don’t  sag  under  their  own  weight.  Seats  and  backs 
are  always  neat  and  wrinkle-free. 


POLYURETHANE  FOA 


to  make  the  sale  ...  sell 


“SMART,  MODERN  LINES  FOR  M 


PelyurellMine,  semotlmos  colled  polyathor  and  other  chemical  or  Irodo  nomM 
is  a  versatile  chemical  material  capable  of  brood  variations  to  CKhiovt 
end-properties.  NATIONAL  ANILINE  mokes  NACCONATE*  brand  diisocyonoM 
essential  chemical  cemponents  of  all  polyurethane  fermulotiens. 
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“I  LOOK  FOR 


ELEGANCEI 


When  your  customer  prefers  the  bro¬ 
caded  opulence  of  period  pieces,  she'll 
appreciate  the  fine  tailoring  and  sculp¬ 
tured  contours  achieved  with  polyure¬ 
thane  foam.  No  other  filler  is  so  versa¬ 
tile  in  tight  constructions.  Loose- 
crowned  cushions  may  be  all  foam,  or 
a  polyurethane  core  wrapped  in  down 
or  synthetic  fillers.  Either  way,  poly¬ 
urethane  combines  comfort  with  ele¬ 
gant  styling! 


how  to  please 
all  your  customers 
all  the  time... 

se//  them 

POLYURETHANE 


I 


} 


hemical 


■UT  HOW  DOIS  IT  WIAtt' 


If  •he’s  rearing  active  youngsters,  she 
wants  durability!  Tell  her  polyurethane 
foam  can  take  it!  So  tough  it  can  be  hog- 
ringed  to  springs  or  frames  without  tear¬ 
ing.  Has  highest  abrasion-resistance  of  all 
foams  by  far.  Doesn't  sag  or  lump  up. 
Doesn’t  shred,  crumble  or  disintegrate. 
Resists  moths  and  mildew,  too. 


A  common  problem  these  days  . . .  solved 
beautifully  and  practically  with  dual-purpose 
furniture  in  pol)rurethane  foam.  Ideal  for 
comfortable  bedding  and  cushioning,  light, 
strong  polyurethane  foam  is  widely  used  in 
convertibles,  folding  beds  and  lounges. 


Helps  lighten  housework  many  ways.  Very 
important  it’s  unaffected  by  cleaning  sol¬ 
vents  . . .  won’t  blister  when  she  spot-cleans 
the  fabric.  Weltlines  stay  in  place,  so  she 
never  need  bother  straightening  fabrics. 
No  need  for  "fluffing”  or  "plumping”  cush¬ 
ions.  And,  of  course,  its  light  weight  makes 
furniture  a  bit  easier  to  move  and  handle. 


The  newest  thing  is  polyurethane 
foam!  It  combines  well  with  plastic 
coverings  to  provide  excellent 
weather-resistant  outdoor  upholst¬ 
ery  that  is  as  comfortable  as  your 
bed  or  living-room  furniture.  All 
the  advantages  of  comfort,  long 
wear  and  light  weight  are  especially 
important  for  outdoor  use. 


And  to  everybody!  For  all  its  benefits,  polyure¬ 
thane  foam  isn’t  premium-priced.  In  fact,  its 
versatility  often  leads  to  production  economies 
and  permits  tailored  styling  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  prohibitive  in  cost.  Consequently,  in 
every  price  range,  polyurethane  foam  is  un¬ 
matched  for  value  in  comfort,  in  appearance 
and  in  durability. 


AvatfoMa  fraa  In  quantify . . .  Uta  coupon  hofow 
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Nca.  u.  t.  MT.  orr. 

and 

DACRON 


are 

trademarks, 

too! 

As  this  helmet  identifies  the  fireman,  our  trade¬ 
marks  identify  the  unique  qualities  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  two  of  our  modern-living  fibers. 
“Orion”*  distinguishes  our  acrylic  fiber; 
“Dacron”*,  our  polyester  fiber.  As  we  use  and 
protect  these  trademarks,  they  become  more 
meaningful  and  valuable  both  to  consumers 
and  to  the  trade. 

For  handy  folders  on  proper  use  of  the  trade¬ 
marks  *^Orlon**  and  **Dacron”,  write  Product 
Informationy  Textile  Fibers  Dept.,  Section 
ST,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

TEXTILE  FIBERS  DEPARTMENT 


better  things  EOR  better  living  . . .  THROUGH  CHESilSTRY 


*DACRON  and  ORLON  are  our  rcgbtered  tradcmarka.  When  you  use  them:  Dittininiak  (hesi— Capitalise  and  use  quotes  or  italics,  or  otherwise  distinguish  by  color, 
lettering,  art  work,  etc.  Dtaeriba  <h«si— Associate  them  with  their  generie  terms— for  DACRON  the  generic  term  is  polyester  fiber,  for  ORLON  the  generic  term  is 
acryhe  fiber.  DatitnaU  fAesi— As  Ou  Font's  trademark  for  its  polyester  (acrylic)  fiber  in  a  footaote  or  otherwise. 
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THE  MAXIMUM  USE 
OF  COMPANY  FUNDS 


By  George  Troutt 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation 


Management  has  a  eieareut  responsibility  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  any  earnings  retained  in  a 
business.  Dollars  in  retained  earnings  lose  their 
value  if  they  do  not  increase  profits.  Assets  of  a 
company^  including  those  obtained  through  earnings, 
are  worth  only  what  they  will  earn.  .  .  .  Published 
figures  of  independent  department  stores  show  a 
tendency  to  over-capitalization  in  comparison  to  the 
department  store  chains.  ...  The  fact  that  independent 
department  stores  earn  less  than  the  chains  on  their 
equity  capital  probably  indicates  that  they  have  a 
limitation  of  opportunity  for  expansion,  either  real 
or  imagined,  rather  than  a  lack  of  capital.  .  .  .  Anticipation 
of  vendor  invoices,  sales  of  accounts  receivable  and 
the  sale  and  leaseback  of  properties  need  to  be 
re-evaluated  in  the  light  of  current  conditions. 
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PROFESSOR  EDWARD  M.  BAR- 
NET  of  Northwestern  University, 
in  an  excellent  article  in  the  Harvard 
Business  Review  entitled  “Showdown 
in  the  Market  Place,”  has  said:  “While 
most  traditional  retailers  are  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  statistical  controls  based  on 
per  cent  of  sales,  they  should  be  watch¬ 
ing  how  key  operating  factors  affect 
return  on  investment.” 

Some  discussion  of  this  resp>onsibil- 
ity  for  return  on  investment,  coupled 
with  a  review  of  some  changing  pat¬ 
terns  in  the  use  of  invested  capital 
within  the  department  store  industry, 
may  be  of  general  interest  and  may 
help  to  put  our  goals  in  better  per¬ 
spective. 

Unfortunately,  profits  of  the  retail 
industry  in  relation  to  net  worth  are 
only  mediocre.  The  rate  of  return  on 
investment  in  food  chains  and  mail 
order  companies  is  considerably  better, 
as  it  is  in  many  manufacturing  fields. 

The  low  return  on  investment  in 
our  industry  is  in  no  small  measure 
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attributable  to  the  federal  income  tax. 
The  income  tax  is  in  its  end  result 
a  tax  on  the  consumer,  not  on  the  cor¬ 
porations.  It  follows  that  a  business 
must  justify  itself  in  the  investment 
markets  with  earnings.  If  corporation 
profits  are  taxed,  there  is  an  immedi¬ 
ate  need  to  restore  the  after-tax  profits 
to  acceptable  levels  from  an  invest¬ 
ment  standpoint  by  increasing  the 
before-tax  profits. 

In  retailing,  our  gro.ss  margins  are 
approximately  where  they  were  25 
years  ago.  Our  expense  ratios  are  the 
same  or  a  little  better,  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  increases  in  wages  and 
the  cost  of  supplies,  taxes  and  all  of 
the  services  that  are  required. 

But  in  the  middle  and  late  1930s, 
a  corporation  kept  80  per  cent  to  87 
per  cent  of  its  profits,  whereas  for  the 
past  tiine  years  the  profits  after  taxes 
have  been  only  50  per  cent.  While 
retailing  has  improved  its  before-tax 
profits  modestly  to  partially  offset  this 
increased  tax  burden,  it  has  not  done 
so  completely.  I  think  it  might  well 
be  concluded  that  it  is  more  difficult 
for  department  stores  to  pass  on  the 
corporate  tax  burden  to  their  custom¬ 
ers  than  for  some  other  industries  to 
do  so. 

Chains  and  Independents  Compared. 

There  is  a  definite  pattern  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  industry  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  chain  operations  to  earn 
more  on  their  equity  capital  than  the 
independent  stores.  The  1959  Fair- 
child  Manual  of  Retail  Stores  reported 
in  summary  form  that  23  publicly 
owned  independent  department  stores 
had  profits  12  per  cent  higher  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  sales  and  22  per  cent  lower  in 
relation  to  net  worth  than  the  16  de¬ 
partment  store  chains.  It  would  seem 
from  this  that  the  store  chains  tend  to 
work  their  capital  somewhat  harder 
than  the  independent  stores,  and  this 
is  borne  out  by  the  ratio  of  sales  per 
dollar  of  net  worth. 

The  23  independent  stores  had  $2.46 
in  sales  per  dollar  of  net  worth,  where¬ 
as  the  store  chains  had  sales  of  $3.47 
per  dollar  of  net  worth.  The  store 
chains  thus  produce  41  per  cent  more 
sales  in  relation  to  net  worth  than  the 
independent  stores,  although  they  did 


not  earn  as  well  on  each  dollar  of  sale. 

In  this  group  of  39  stores  and  store 
chains,  there  are  only  six  companies 
whose  sales  exceed  $4  |>er  dollar  of  net 
worth.  Oddly  enough,  all  six  of  these 
firms  have  poor  earnings,  both  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  sales  and  to  net  worth.  This 
seems  contradictory,  since  one  might 
assume  that  if  capital  were  worked 
harder  in  terms  of  sales  produced, 
profits  should  also  be  higher  in  ratio 
to  net  worth.  One  should  not  con¬ 
clude  from  the  performance  of  these 
six  companies  that  it  is  detrimental  to 
profit  ratios  to  increase  sales  activity 
in  relation  to  capital,  but  rather  that 
expansion  in  a  low  profit  producing 
company  tends  to  perpetuate  rather 
than  improve  upon  that  record.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  reinvestment  of  retained 
earnings  in  a  company  of  average  or 
above  average  profit  tends  in  turn  to 
produce  additional  profits,  creating 
continuing  growth  in  capital  to  paral¬ 
lel  the  growth  in  sales  and  to  leave 
the  company’s  sales  to  net  worth  ratio 
relatively  unchanged  over  a  period  of 
time. 

Profit  is  a  prerequisite  to  sound 
growth.  While  most  expansion  is 
largely  financed  with  debt,  only  profits 
and  retained  earnings  permit  the  time¬ 
ly  retirement  of  such  debt  and  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  debt  ratios  suitable  for 
continued  expansion. 

From  another  group  of  statistics  ob¬ 
tained.  it  was  significant  that  21  pub¬ 
licly  owned  stores  not  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  paid  divi¬ 
dends  of  50  per  cent  of  their  earnings 
per  year,  whereas  companies  whose 
stock  was  listed  on  the  Exchange  paid 
62  per  cent  of  their  earnings  in  divi¬ 
dends.  The  independent  stores,  where 
capital  is  used  at  a  slower  rate,  are 
therefore  contributing  to  and  continu¬ 
ing  this  situation  of  higher  equity 
capital  in  relation  to  sales  by  retaining 
a  greater  proportion  of  their  profits. 

It  could  be  that  this  tendency  to 
retain  earnings  reflects  in  part  the  tax 
problems  of  the  individual  principal 
stockholders  who  may  be  in  a  position 
to  influence  the  dividend  declarations, 
but  if,  in  such  instances,  the  earnings 
retained  are  not  profitably  invested, 
then  the  retention  of  such  earnings 
might  prove  to  have  been  unwise. 


Market  Price  vs.  Book  Value.  It  u 

generally  true  that  the  worth  of  cor¬ 
poration  assets  is  determined  by  their 
earnings.  The  market  price  of  a  stock 
seems  to  be  controlled  more  by  a  com¬ 
pany’s  earnings  record  and  its  poten¬ 
tial  earnings  than  by  any  other  f acton. 
This  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  seven  of  the  largest  store  chains, 
if  ranked  from  one  to  seven  on  the 
basis  of  profit  percentage  to  sales, 
would  have  the  identical  ranking  on 
the  basis  of  profit  percentage  to  net 
worth  and  also  of  market  price  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  book  value.  The  market  price 
of  shares  of  the  company  with  the  low¬ 
est  earnings  ratios  to  both  sales  and 
net  worth  is  only  77  per  cent  of  the 
book  value  of  those  shares,  whereas 
the  stock  market  price  of  the  company 
with  the  highest  earnings  ratios  was 
212  per  cent  of  its  book  value.  This 
wide  disparity  is  a  clear  indication  of 
the  degree  to  which  the  investing  pub¬ 
lic  ignores  a  stock’s  book  value  in  de¬ 
termining  its  fair  market  price. 

The  number  of  times  a  stock’s  mar¬ 
ket  price  exceeds  its  earnings  is  notice¬ 
ably  less  for  the  securities  of  thinly 
traded  companies  than  for  stocks  wide¬ 
ly  held  and  actively  traded.  This 
premium  on  licpiidity  suggests  that 
profits  retained  in  companies  whose 
stock  is  only  occasionally  traded  lose 
their  value  if  not  used  to  further  in¬ 
crease  profits  even  faster  than  in  the 
larger  companies  whose  stock  is  active¬ 
ly  bought  and  sold  on  the  stock  ex¬ 
changes. 

Likewise,  the  value  of  a  store’s  assets 
in  a  sale  or  merger  is  largely  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  earnings.  All  of  the 
acquisitions  of  stores  which  have  come 
to  my  attention  within  the  last  three 
years  have  been  based  principally  on 
the  ratio  of  the  purchasing  company’s 
earnings  per  share  to  the  per  share 
earnings  or  possible  potential  earnings 
of  the  store  being  acquired. 

Thus,  the  market  price  of  a  com¬ 
pany’s  stock  or  the  exchange  price  in 
the  event  of  a  sale  of  the  business 
seems  to  demonstrate  clearly  that  a 
store’s  assets  are  worth  only  what  they 
will  earn.  It  then  follows  that  dollan 
in  retained  earnings  lose  their  value 
if  they  do  not  increase  profits. 

The  prevailing  pattern  of  profit  dis¬ 
tribution  is  that,  for  every  dollar  of 
earnings  before  taxes,  50  cents  is  paid 
in  federal  income  taxes,  25  cents  is 
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paid  in  dividends,  and  the  remaining 
25  cents  is  retained  by  the  company 
to  grtnv  on.  It  is,  of  course,  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  company  to  retain  approxi¬ 
mately  as  much  of  its  after  tax  profits 
as  is  paid  in  dividends  solely  for  the 
reason  that  this  is  the  customary  thing 
to  do.  or  that  the  retention  of  such 
earnings  is  the  conservative  course 
and  a  wise  provision  for  possible  un- 
expectctl  future  needs. 

Growth  Factor  in  Earnings.  There  is 
an  interesting  conclusion  which  can 
be  arrived  at  arithmetically  from  the 
ratios  of  profits  to  sales  and  to  net 
worth,  and  sales  per  dollar  of  net 
worth.  This  conclusion  might  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “growth  formula.” 
Using  the  figures  for  the  39  depart¬ 
ment  stores  previously  mentioned,  we 
find  that  an  average  department  store 
in  19.58  had  $3.17  in  sales  for  each 
dollar  of  net  worth,  earned  2.6  per  cent 
profit  to  sales  and  8.2  per  cent  profit 
on  net  worth.  If  such  an  average  store 
retained  one-half  of  its  profits,  then  it 
would  need  to  have  a  4.2  per  cent  sales 
increase  each  year,  obtained  at  an 
average  profit  to  sales,  to  maintain  its 
average  earnings  ratios  to  both  sales 
and  net  worth.  The  fact  that  this  4.2 
per  cent  growth  rate  is  the  same  as 
that  generally  accepted  for  the  econ¬ 
omy  as  a  whole  may  well  be  more  than 
a  coincidence.  This  formula  applies, 
of  course,  only  to  growth  require¬ 
ments  on  existing  equity  capital  and 
retained  earnings,  and  does  not  in¬ 
clude  growth  through  issuance  of  addi¬ 
tional  stock  for  cash  or  for  the  assets 
of  an  acquired  business. 

These  averages  are  not  the  ideal,  but 
a  4.2  per  cent  sales  growth  amounts  to 
a  52  per  cent  growth  in  10  years  and 
that  in  itself  could  be  considered  a 
formidable  enough  challenge  for  the 
decade  of  the  60s  we  are  just  starting 
so  hopefuly.  This  challenge  to  man¬ 
agement  regarding  the  profitable  in¬ 
vestment  of  retained  earnings  is  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  the  problem  of  obtaining 
earnings  about  which  to  be  concerned. 

Growth  Is  the  Test  of  Management. 

Retaining  a  large  percentage  of  earn¬ 
ings  is  the  conventional  practice.  It 
is  not  normal  for  the  management  of 
a  company  to  admit  to  either  itself  or 
its  stockholders  that  its  business  has 
reached  its  potential,  even  temporarily. 


The  Controllers'  11 -Session  Program 

Mr.  Troutt's  paper  on  the  profitable  employment  of  retained  earnings  was  one 
of  the  high  points  of  the  four-day  convention  of  the  Controllers'  Congress,  held 
in  Pittsburgh  last  month.  ...  A  preliminary  report  on  the  Harvard-Controllers' 
Congress  analyses  of  1959  merchandising  and  operating  results  was  presented, 
and  the  details  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  .  .  .  The  controllers  met  for  1 1 
sessions,  a  number  of  which  were  organized  as  concurrent  round  table  discussion 
groups,  covering  several  different  topics. 

The  keynote  address  at  the  opening  session  was  delivered  by  Steven  Osterweis, 
executive  head  of  GimbeTs,  Pittsburgh,  on  "The  Expanding  Pole  of  the  Con¬ 
troller  in  the  60s."  "The  most  significant  contribution  the  controller  can  make," 
said  Mr.  Osterweis,  "is  in  the  application  of  new  mathematical  techniques  to 
top-level  decision  making  in  our  retail  business.  Operations  research,  integrated 
data  processing,  linear  programming  are  frightening  aliens  to  most  store  heads. 
...  If  the  controller  is  to  bring  this  new  methodology  into  our  stores,  he  must 
first  understand  these  new  sciences.  ...  He  must  then  'merchandise'  the  methods 
to  his  store  and  its  particular  problems.  The  controller  is  the  single  most  impor¬ 
tant  person  in  creating  a  climate  of  readiness  within  the  entire  store  organization." 

The  complete  texts  of  all  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  convention,  and  tran¬ 
scripts  of  the  panel  discussions,  will  appear  in  fall  issues  of  Retail  Control,  the 
Controllers'  Congress  monthly. 


as  to  size  and  earnings,  though  such 
an  admission  might  be  the  wise  course 
in  many  instances.  The  stockholders, 
likewise,  are  receptive  to  the  retention 
of  earnings  by  corporations,  since  such 
retained  earnings,  if  employed  for 
profit  growth,  should  enhance  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  the  company’s  stock  and 
such  increases  can  be  converted  to  the 
stockholders’  personal  use  at  capital 
gains  tax  rates  rather  than  the  tax  rates 
applicable  to  ordinary  income.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  capital  gains  can  usually 
be  taken  at  a  time  most  advantageous 
to  the  taxpayers.  This  fact  may  well 
be  as  powerful  an  influence  on  present 
high  stock  prices  as  the  more  popular¬ 
ly  accepted  theory  that  investment  in 
common  stocks  is  a  hedge  against 
probable  inflation. 

Opportunities  for  increasing  sales 
and  earnings  determine  the  need  for 
working  capital.  Profit  opportunities 
are  not  created  by  the  availability  of 
working  capital  except,  possibly,  in 
those  few  businesses  which  have 
reached  their  credit  limits  and  have 
been  unable  to  take  advantage  of  their 
opportunities  because  of  credit  restric¬ 
tions.  The  fact  that  independent  de¬ 
partment  stores  earn  less  than  the 
chains  on  their  equity  capital  probably 
indicates  that  they  have  a  limitation 
of  opportunity  for  expansion,  real  or 
imagined,  rather  than  lack  of  capital. 


Our  consideration  here  is  not  that  of 
identifying  opportunities  for  growth, 
but  rather  to  recognize  the  obligation 
to  find  such  opportunities  for  a  com¬ 
pany  which  follows  the  usual  practice 
of  retaining  approximately  half  of  its 
earnings;  and  second,  to  discuss  some 
of  the  means  available  for  using  debt 
to  finance  a  company’s  increased  oper¬ 
ations.  Debt  is  a  powerful  tool  for 
management  if  properly  used  and  the 
leverage  available  for  increased  profits 
through  the  use  of  some  form  of  debt 
financing  rather  than  equity  financing 
is  well-known  to  all  of  you. 

Idle  Funds.  A  store  which  owns  its  real 
estate  free  of  mortgages,  has  little  or  no 
long-term  debt,  has  not  sold  its  receiv¬ 
ables  and  is  not  only  discounting  but 
anticipating  its  bills,  is  probably  over¬ 
capitalized.  If  such  a  company  has 
no  specific  plans  for  expansion  and 
growth,  it  might  well  be  that  it  would 
be  following  a  wiser  policy  to  distrib¬ 
ute  its  earnings  in  the  form  of  divi¬ 
dends,  rather  than  to  have  them  lose 
their  value  through  lack  of  profitable 
employment  when  retained  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Unneeded  funds  cannot,  under 
present  tax  laws,  be  profitably  invest¬ 
ed  in  government  securities,  since  the 
income  from  such  securities  would  be 
subject  to  both  the  corporation  tax 
and,  when  eventually  distributed,  the 
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individual  income  tax  of  the  stock¬ 
holders.  The  accumulation  of  such 
unneeded  funds  also  seems  to  be  a  con¬ 
stant  temptation  to  the  piecemeal  and 
extravagant  over-investment  in  rela¬ 
tively  unproductive  physical  plant,  fix¬ 
tures  and  equipment. 

The  performance  figures  I  have 
quoted  here  are  those  of  the  small 
group  of  department  stores  which  are 
publicly  owned  and  which  are  required 
by  this  public  ownership  to  publish 
their  results.  We  know  from  the 
broader  sample  included  in  the  Har¬ 
vard  statistics  that  the  department  and 
specialty  store  industry  as  a  whole  has 
a  somewhat  less  favorable  profit  per¬ 
formance  than  these  publicly  owned 
companies.  The  need  for  the  profit¬ 
able  investment  of  retained  earnings 
exists,  however,  in  all  companies  re¬ 
gardless  of  size. 

How  to  Predict  a  Store's  Future.  Al¬ 
though  an  over-simplification,  we 
might  think  of  companies  as  falling 
somewhere  within  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  four  major  classifications: 

1.  Those  which  are  making  less 
than  average  profits  and  are  not  grow¬ 
ing  in  volume  at  the  rate  of  the  com¬ 
munity  they  serve. 

2.  Those  which  are  making  less 
than  average  profits  but  are  expanding 
in  volume  at  or  above  the  rates  of  the 
community  served. 

3.  Those  which  are  making  an  aver¬ 
age  or  better  profit  but  are  not  grow¬ 
ing  in  volume  at  a  rate  equal  to  their 
retained  earnings  and  their  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

4.  Those  which  are  making  an  aver¬ 
age  or  better  profit  and  are  growing  in 
volume  at  a  rate  equal  to  that  of  the 
community  served. 

Thought  of  in  this  way,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  department  store  businesses 
which  can  be  classified  in  the  fourth 
group  mentioned,  the  only  completely 
satisfactory  group,  is  quite  small. 
Stores  in  the  first  three  groups  men¬ 
tioned  are  each  building  their  own 
special  problems  which  will  shape  and 
limit  their  futures.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  companies  which  might 
otherwise  be  considered  successful  and 
well  managed,  when  measured  by  this 
over-all  concept  of  both  profit  and 
growth  are  found  to  be  less  than  sat- 


factory.  Department  store  stocks  have 
not  been  highly  regarded  by  the  in¬ 
vesting  public  and  investment  com¬ 
panies.  Certainly  our  industry  does 
not  have  the  dynamic  growth  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  electronic  or  "space-age” 
industries,  but  the  failure  of  a  high 
percentage  of  the  department  store 
companies  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
profit  and  growth  possibilities  inher¬ 
ent  in  our  prosperous  and  expanding 
economy  has  perhaps  given  us  less 
acceptance  from  investors  than  we 
should  have.  Those  of  us  who  are 
professional  management  rather  than 
owners  will  find  our  rewards  or  limi¬ 
tations  in  the  solutions  to  this  com¬ 
plex  problem  of  the  profitable  growth 
of  the  businesses  we  are  employed  to 
manage.  The  prevailing  concept  in 
retailing  of  “beat  last  year”  can  there¬ 
fore  be  seen  to  have  an  urgency  that 
amounts  to  a  requirement  for  eco¬ 
nomic  survival. 

Balance  Sheet  "Window  Dressing." 

In  analyzing  a  company’s  position  and 
performance,  there  are  a  vast  multi¬ 
tude  of  ratios  used.  The  statistical 
department  of  one  investment  service 
distributed  an  analytical  review  of 
the  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.  con¬ 
taining  over  60  different  ratios.  Mr. 
Benjamin  Parker,  then  chairman  of 
the  NRMA  Taxation  Committee,  pre¬ 
sented  several  months  ago  a  scholarly 
paper  dealing  in  part  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  working  capital.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  17  different  operating  and  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  ratios,  and  discussed  at 
length  the  lack  of  comparability  of 
such  ratios. 

The  ability  to  manipulate  the  cur¬ 
rent  ratio  by  payment  of  most  of  the 
current  liabilities  is  commonly  under¬ 
stood.  The  sale  of  accounts  receivable, 
the  substantial  understatement  of  in¬ 
ventory  values  where  the  LIFO  meth¬ 
od  has  been  used  for  several  years,  the 
transfer  of  physical  properties  and 
mortgages  to  real  estate  subsidiaries, 
and  the  leasing  of  fixtures  and  real 
estate  are  prime  examples  of  this  lack 
of  comparability  which  make  many  of 
the  traditional  ratios  difficult  to  use 
for  comparison  purposes. 

The  Harvard  Business  Review  has 
recently  published  two  articles  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  extent  to  which  the 


financial  community  recc^izes  lease 
obligations  as  corporate  debt,  indicat¬ 
ing  increased  attention  to  the  long- 
range  implication  of  this  popular  form 
of  financing  properties. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  financial  community  are 
highly  sophisticated  in  their  analyses 
of  financial  reports,  and  while  they 
may  or  may  not  have  formalized  rou¬ 
tines  for  adjusting  debt  ratios  for  lease 
liabilities  or  the  sale  of  accounts  it- 
ceivable,  they  are  well  aware  of  these 
two  principal  methods  of  “window 
dressing”  a  balance  sheet.  When  le- 
quired  to  do  so,  they  are  entirely  cap¬ 
able  of  accurately  evaluating  a  balance 
sheet  on  its  own  merits  without  r^ 
course  to  many  comparisons  of  ratios 
of  one  company  with  another. 

Rather  than  review  here  all  of  the 
possible  means  of  making  maximum 
use  of  company  funds,  I  would  like  to 
confine  my  remarks  to  three  types  of 
financing  which  seem  to  warrant  r^ 
view  in  the  light  of  current  conditions. 

Anticipation  Discount  Questioned. 

h'irst,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
widespread  practice  of  taking  antici¬ 
pation  discount.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  practice  of  anticipating  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  invoices  originated  many  years 
ago  with  a  few  vendors  asking  the 
stores  they  served  to  prepay  their  in¬ 
voices  as  a  favor  to  themselves.  Mer¬ 
chants  obliged  when  possible,  at  first 
without  charge  and  later  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  discount  deducted.  Thus  the 
practice  of  taking  anticipation  discount 
was  started. 

But  soon  this  added  discount  be¬ 
came  an  imp>ortant  source  of  new  rev¬ 
enue  in  which  the  controllers  and 
treasurers  took  pride.  The  attitude 
toward  anticipation  discount  gradually 
changed  from  one  of  favors  done  by 
retailers  for  vendors  in  need  of  funds 
to  favors  done  by  vendors  for  retailen 
generally.  The  retail  controllers’  atti¬ 
tude  toward  anticipation  discount  be¬ 
came  and  largely  is  today  “we  want  all 
we  can  get.”  Much  effort  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  to  speed  the  processing  of  in¬ 
voices  so  that  greater  anticipation  dis¬ 
count  can  be  taken.  Invoices  are  an¬ 
ticipated  throughout  the  year,  even 
during  periods  when  the  store  is  bor¬ 
rowing  money  on  short-term  loans. 

As  interest  rates  rose,  there  was  an 
effort  made  by  many  retailers  to  in¬ 
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crease  the  rate  on  anticipation  from  6 
per  cent  to  8  per  cent,  and  this  effort 
was  unilerstandably  resisted  by  the 
vendors,  who  felt  that  the  right  to 
anticipate  was  a  privilege  they  gave  as 
an  additional  inducement  to  purchase, 
and  not  subject  to  increase. 

Considering  the  fact  that  anticipat¬ 
ing  invoices  is  expensive  in  clerical 
costs,  bank,  clearing  costs,  postage  and 
the  cost  of  additional  supplies  of  en¬ 
velopes  and  checks,  it  seems  that  a 
store  paying  interest  on  loans  and 
mortgages  of  five  per  cent  to  as  much 
as  six  per  cent  probably  loses  money  on 
anticipation  discount.  Certainly  there 
is  no  reasonable  return  to  the  store 
on  the  capital  provided  to  vendors 
through  this  practice. 

Because  many  stores  have  anticipat¬ 
ed  all  possible  invoices  on  a  year-round 
basis,  undoubtedly  some  vendors  have 
come  to  rely  on  this  practice  in  financ¬ 
ing  their  own  inventories.  With  money 
both  tight  and  costly,  it  seems  that  the 
practice  of  anticipating  all  invoices 
may  become  less  popular.  Deferring 
t  payment  of  invoices  until  the  cash 
^  discount  dates  can  make  a  large  addi- 
I  tion  to  a  store’s  funds  available  for 

I  other  needs.  Manufacturers  who  want 
their  invoices  anticipated  may  need 
to  offer  a  higher  rate  of  anticipation 
discount  as  an  inducement.  Other- 
j  wise,  many  retailers  may  be  reluctant 
i  to  make  payment  before  the  invoice 
due  dates  except  perhaps  for  those  pre¬ 
ferred  resources  who  are  dependent  on 
such  ea^ly  payments. 
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Ntw  Angle  on  Sale  of  Receivables. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  sale  of  instalment  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  as  a  means  of  providing  cash.  As 
instalment  selling  grew  in  popularity 
and  receivables  pyramided  with  the 
widespread  growth  of  various  revolv¬ 
ing  credit  schemes,  it  was  natural  for 
stores  to  meet  this  need  for  increased 
working  capital  by  selling  their  in¬ 
stalment  accounts.  Banks  generally 
charged  interest  in  excess  of  the  prime 
rate  for  this  service  but  this  disadvant¬ 
age  was  somewhat  offset  by  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  arrangement  and  be¬ 
cause  the  amounts  obtained  were  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  receivables  on  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  rather  than  shown  as  debt. 

Many  years  ago  the  income  tax  laws 
were  changed  to  permit  companies  to 
defer  the  payment  of  taxes  on  the 


gross  profit  on  instalment  sales  until 
the  accounts  were  collected.  The  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Department  effectively 
cancelled  the  advantages  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  by  ruling  that  a  taxpayer  who 
elected  to  change  from  the  accrual  to 
the  instalment  basis  must  include  in 
taxable  income  the  gross  profit  on  in¬ 
stalment  account  collections  in  the 
first  year  on  the  instalment  basis,  even 
though  a  tax  had  been  paid  in  the 
prior  year  when  the  instalment  sales 
were  made.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  in  the  1954  code  to  elimi¬ 
nate  this  obviously  unfair  double  tax¬ 
ation. 

City  Stores  sought  to  avoid  this 
double  taxation  by  selling  their  instal¬ 
ment  contract  accounts  at  the  close  of 
one  year  and  electing  the  instalment 
method  with  respect  to  only  those 
accounts  opened  thereafter.  The  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Bureau  brought  suit 
to  prevent  this  method  of  avoiding  the 
double  taxation  they  sought  to  impose 
and  the  case  was  decided  in  favor  of 
City  Stores.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  now  indicated  its  willingness  to 
consider  the  bona  fide  sale  of  instal¬ 
ment  accounts  receivable  as  amount¬ 
ing  to  collection  of  the  accounts  in 
full.  This  may  make  it  {X)ssible  for 
more  stores  to  take  advantage  of  this 
option  to  defer  payment  of  income 
taxes. 

Companies  that  sell  their  instalment 
receivables  under  a  continuing  ar¬ 
rangement  with  a  bank  are  in  effect 
collecting  their  receivables  in  the  year 
the  merchandise  is  sold  and  they  thus 
forego  the  opportunity  of  deferring 
the  income  taxes  on  the  gross  profit 
from  such  sales.  The  loss  of  this  now 
valuable  option  could  well  decrease 
the  popularity  of  this  method  of  fi¬ 
nancing. 

Sale  and  Leaseback  Declining.  And 

last,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
sale  and  leaseback  method  of  financ¬ 
ing  department  store  properties,  which 
appears  also  to  have  passed  its  peak 
of  popularity.  During  the  years  of  ex¬ 
cess  profits  taxes  and  before  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  sum  of  the  digits  and 
declining  balance  methods  of  acceler¬ 
ated  depreciation,  there  was  consid¬ 
erably  more  advantage  to  a  sale  and 
leaseback  arrangement  than  exists  to¬ 
day. 

The  ease  of  this  method  of  financ¬ 


ing,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  a  com¬ 
pany’s  balance  sheet  was  not  encum¬ 
bered  with  mortgage  debt  if  properties 
were  leased,  p>erhap>s  accounts  for  the 
slowness  with  which  our  industry  has 
returned  to  mortgage  financing. 

Probably  all  of  you  have  read  one 
or  more  of  the  several  articles  com¬ 
paring  the  cost  and  cash  requirements 
of  the  ownership  of  properties  versus 
sale  and  leaseback.  Taking  specific 
examples,  any  controller  could  readily 
prove  to  his  management,  by  project¬ 
ing  figures  over  the  first  25  or  30  years 
of  a  property,  that  not  only  would  his 
company  have  substantially  more 
after-tax  profits  through  mortgage  fi¬ 
nancing  but  it  also  would  own  out¬ 
right  a  valuable  property  at  the  end 
of  the  period.  And  these  great  advant¬ 
ages  can  be  obtained  for  a  surprisingly 
small  outlay  of  cash  due  to  the  current 
high  income  tax  rates  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  rapid  depreciation  options. 

Add  to  these  substantial  advantages 
of  mortgage  financing  the  important 
option  to  refinance  mortgages  if  inter¬ 
est  rates  decrease  or  if  equity  in  the 
pjroperty  pjermits  increasing  the  mort¬ 
gage  and  it  seems  probable  that  sale 
and  leaseback  transactions  will  be¬ 
come  less  frequent. 

Now  I  would  like  to  summarize  the 
major  pwints  I  have  attempted  to 
make: 

1.  The  average  profits  of  publicly 
owned  department  stores,  although 
lower  than  those  in  many  other  indus¬ 
tries,  provide  the  basis  for  a  growth 
rate  equal  to  that  of  the  economy  as 
a  whole. 

2.  Management  has  a  clear-cut  re- 
sp>onsibility  for  the  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  of  any  earnings  retained  in  a 
business. 

3.  Assets  of  a  company,  including 
those  obtained  through  earnings,  are 
worth  only  what  they  will  earn. 

4.  Oppx)rtunities  for  exp>ansion  are 
usually  not  limited  by  available  work¬ 
ing  capital  but  rather  determine  the 
need  for  it. 

5.  Published  figures  of  independent 
department  stores  show  a  tendency  to 
over-capitalization  in  comparison  to 
the  department  store  chains. 

6.  Anticipation  of  vendor  invoices, 
sale  of  accounts  receivable  and  sale 
and  leaseback  of  properties  need  to  be 
re-evaluated  in  light  of  current  con¬ 
ditions. 
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Harvard  and  M.  O.  R.  Reports,  published  this  month,  show  that  sales  gain 
was  accompanied  by  improvement  in  most  merchandising  and  operating  ratios 


Total  Store  Results 

Notwithstanding  a  6.5  per  cent  sales 
increase  in  1959,  department  store  dol¬ 
lar  expenses  rose  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  percentage  cost  of  doing  business 
was  fully  as  high  as  in  1958  and  the 
net  earnings  ratio  was  only  slightly 
improved.  Dollar  earnings,  however, 
advanced  in  relation  to  the  preceding 
year  and  showed  a  better  ratio  to 
investment. 

These  were  the  highlights  of  the 
preliminary  report  on  the  annual  Har¬ 
vard  Study  of  department  store  mar¬ 
gins,  expenses  and  prohts  in  1959,  re¬ 
leased  jointly  at  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  convention  in  June  by  Professor 
.Malcolm  P.  McNair  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School  and  Sam  Flanel,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  gross  margin  rate  advanced 
only  slightly  in  the  year  1958,  and  the 
exfjense  rate,  while  close  to  that  of 

1958,  was  higher  by  a  very  small  frac¬ 
tion.  As  a  result,  the  after-tax  earnings 
as  a  percentage  of  sales  advanced  only 
from  2.75  per  cent  to  2.85  per  cent. 

.Although  the  largest  advance  in 
sales  was  obtained  in  branch  stores. 
Professor  McNair  pointed  out  that 
main  store  sales  likewise  increased  in 

1959,  indicating  perhaps  some  tend¬ 
ency  towards  stabilization  in  down¬ 
town  situations. 

Payroll  was  the  only  important  ex¬ 
pense  category  to  show  a  lower  per¬ 
centage,  but  this  advantage  was  nulli¬ 
fied  by  the  small  percentage  rises  in 
other  expense  divisions. 

.Although  the  companies  with  sales 
above  $50  million  again,  as  in  past 
years,  achieved  the  most  favorable 


earnings  ratios,  they  did  not  better 
1958;  whereas  the  average  jjerformance 
of  stores  in  most  of  the  smaller  volume 
classifications  did  show  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  preceding  year. 

Long-Term  Drop  in  Turnover 

In  the  last  decade,  department  store 
markons  have  increased  from  S8.7  per 
cent  in  1949  to  39.3  per  cent  in  1959. 
Markdowns  have  dropped  from  7.5  per 
cent  to  6.8  per  cent.  Gross  margins 
are  up  1.3  points  to  36.5  per  cent. 
Nevertheless,  merchandise  turnover 
during  this  same  period  declined  from 
a  rate  of  4.1  to  a  rate  of  3.4.  Sam 
Flanel,  in  a  statement  released  with 
the  1960  edition  of  the  Departmental 
Merchandising  and  Operating  Results, 
comments: 

“The  higher  merchandise  margins 


applied  to  a  substantially  higher  sales 
base  mean  a  large  increase  in  gross  > 
margin  dollars  to  meet  the  ever  grow-  ' 
ing  costs  of  doing  business,  but  at  the  | 
same  time  we  have  a  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  margin  return  in  relation  to 
inventory  investment.  In  1949  stores 
were  able  to  earn  $2.39  per  dollar  of 
inventory  (at  cost).  Last  year  each 
dollar  of  inventory  generated  only  ^ 
$2.26  in  gross  margin,  despite  the 
higher  rate  of  markon  and  the  lower 
markdowns.  The  1959  result  was  a 
good  improvement  over  the  1958  re¬ 
turn  of  $2.19,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
each  inventory  dollar  was  more  pro¬ 
ductive  10  years  ago.  ! 

“This  again  demonstrates  that,  from  f 
the  financial  viewpoint,  markons  and 
margins  should  be  considered  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  turnover.  This  is  the  only  way 


Outstanding  Sales  Gains  in 

1959 

Most  downtown  and  branch  store  dopartmonts  exporienced  solos  gains 

in  1939.  Among 

the  leaders  on  the  score  of  volume  improvement  were  these: 

BRANCH 

MAIN  STORE 

Notions  &  Closet  Accessories  . 

-1-  8% 

4-  2% 

Fine  Jewelry  &  Watches . 

+  13 

+  9 

Books  . 

+  11 

+  4 

Handbags  . 

+  10 

+  6 

Women's  &  Misses'  Inexpensive  Shoes . 

+  M 

+  11 

Junior  Dresses  . 

+  19 

+  10 

Inexpensive  Dresses  . 

+u 

+  8 

Junior  Blouses  &  Sportswear . 

+  12 

+  12 

Better  Blouses  . 

+  11 

+  8 

Teenage  Outerwear  . 

+  11 

'  +  7 

Aprons,  Housedresses  &  Uniforms  . 

-+  9 

+  6 

Men's  Furnishings  . 

+  10 

+  3 

Men's  Sports  &  Casual  Wear . 

8 

+  5 

Furniture  . 

+  12 

+  3 

Carpets  &  Rugs . 

+  11 

+  5 

Vacuum  Cleaners  . 

+  19 

+  3 

Refrigerators  &  Air  Conditioners . 

+  5 

+  5 

Radio  &  Phonograph  . 

-f  29 

+  14 
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by  whit  li  the  effectiveness  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  invested  in  inventory  can  be  cor¬ 
rectly  appraised.” 

Among  24  selected  departments,  16 
showed  improvements  in  markon  over 
1949  performance;  all  but  three  had 
lower  markdowns,  and  18  showed  im¬ 
proved  gross  margin.  But  only  one 
-the  cosmetics  department— was  able 
to  turn  its  stock  faster  last  year  than 
in  1949. 

One  of  the  factors  in  the  deterior¬ 
ating  turnover  rate,  Mr.  Flanel  noted, 
has  been  the  growth  of  branch  units. 
The  turnover  rate  tends  to  slide  be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessity  to  maintain 
greater  [jooIs  of  reserve  stocks  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  units.  Another  factor,  of  course, 
has  Ireen  the  increasing  variety  of 
merchandise  in  most  departments,  de¬ 
manding  broader  assortments. 

Store  awareness  of  the  need  to  im¬ 
prove  turnover  is  indicated  by  the  ex¬ 
panding  use  of  mechanized  and  com¬ 
puter  unit  control  systems,  Mr.  Flanel 
said.  But  it  takes  time  for  these  new 
techniques  to  be  reflected  in  improved 
merchandising  performance. 

Markdowns  Analyzed 

This  year’s  M.  O.  R.  contains  an 
analysis  of  markdowns  for  selected  de¬ 
partments.  It  shows  that  again  in  1959 
stores  tended  to  postpone  taking  nec¬ 
essary  markdowns,  putting  them  off 
until  the  end  of  the  season.  In  most 
of  the  15  departments  studied,  as  well 
as  in  the  total  store  results,  July  and 
January  were  disproportionately  heavy 
months  for  markdowns. 

The  M.  O.  R.  text  emphasizes  that 
undue  delay  of  markdowns  is  costly 
and  results  in  tying  up  inventory 
money  that  could  be  more  profitably 
used  for  proper  assortments  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  current  demand.  One  ex¬ 
treme  example  is  the  women’s  and 
children’s  shoe  department,  with  this 


pattern  of  markdowns  by  months: 

Sales  % 

Markdown  %  of  Year 

Feb. 

5.2 

6.2 

March 

3.0 

10.2 

April 

7.7 

8.3 

May 

6.8 

8.6 

June 

13.9 

7.6 

July 

20.7 

6.0 

Aug. 

8.2 

7.2 

Sept. 

4.0 

10.5 

Oct. 

7.3 

9.8 

Nov. 

7.7 

8.4 

Dec. 

11.8 

10.9 

Jon. 

16.0 

6.3 

Department  Store  Merchandising  and  Operating  Trends 
Controllers'  Congress— Harvard  Data 
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MIRCHANDISING  DATA 

Cumulativ*  Markon  % .  38.93  38.9  38.8 

Markdowns  (at  ratoil) — %  of  Nat  Ownad  Solas  (inel.  discounts).  6.3  6.43  6.05 

Stock  Shortages  (at  ratoil)— %  of  Nat  Ownad  Solas .  1.2  1.3  1.03 

Workroom  Nat  Cost— %  of  Nat  Ownad  Solas .  0.53  0.33  0.7 

Cosh  Discounts— %  of  Nat  Ownad  Solas .  2.7  2.73  2.7 

Gross  Margin — %  of  Nat  Ownad  Solas  (incl.  Cosh  Discount). . .  36.4  36.23  36.3 


EXPENSE  DATA-%  OF  NET  OWNED  SAUS 

Total  Payroll .  17.8  18.0  17.6 

Total  Raol  Estate  Costs  (o)  .  3.0  3.03  2.33 

Total  Advertising  .  2.7  2.63  2.63 

All  Othar  Expanse  (o)  . v .  11-3  ^1-0  9.3 

Total  Expanse  (o)  .  34.8  34.7  32.1 


PROFIT  DATA-%  OF  NET  OWNED  SALES 

Nat  Profit  from  Merchandising  Operations  (o) .  1.6  1.35  4.4 

Nat  Othar  Incoma  (o)  .  4.13  3.23  2.33 

Nat  Gain  Before  Federal  Income  Taxes  .  3.73  3.63  6.93 

Federal  Taxes  .  2.9  2.9  3.1 

Nat  Gain  After  Federal  Income  Toxas .  2.83  2.73  3.83 


SALES  A  INVENTORY  DATA 

Solas— %  of  lost  Year  (Ownad  Departments)  .  106.0  101.3  106.4 

(All  Deportments)  .  106.3  101.6  106.6 

Soles  Index  (Owned  Departments)  [1952  =  100] .  114.2  107.7  87.9 

No.  of  Transactions— %  of  Lost  Year  (Owned  Deportments)...  102.3  100.7  100.1 

(All  Deportments)  .  102.3  100.6  100.5 

Average  Gross  Soles  (Dollars)  (Owned  Deportments)  .  3.23  3.13  4.63 

(All  Departments)  .  3.1  3.03  t 

No.  of  Transactions  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space .  19  19  24 

Soles  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space  (Dollars) .  89  90  97 

Returns— %  of  Gross  Soles  .  8.03  8.3  10.2 

No.  of  Stock  Turns .  3.93  3.83  4.3 

Average  Inventory— %  of  Lost  Year .  10.33  100.0  t 


%  SALES  BY  TERMS  OF  SALE 

Cosh  .  37.0  38.0  37.5 

C.O.D.  &  Layaway  .  4.0  3.5  6.0 

Regular  Charge  .  41.3  42.0  46.3 

Instalment  &  Other  Term  Accounts  .  17.3  16.3  10.0 


EXPENSE  CENTER  DATA-%  OF  NET  OWNED  SALES 

Total  General  Management  &  Fixed  Costs  .  3.9  3.9  t 

Total  Control  &  Accounting  .  0.93  1.0  t 

Total  Accounts  Receivable  &  Credit .  2.23  2.3  t 

Total  Sales  Promotion  .  3.9  3.83  t 

Total  Superintendency  &  Building  Operations  .  2.93  2.93  t 

Total  Persannel  Administration  .  2.43  2.43  t 

Total  Material  Handling  .  2.1  2.1  t 

Total  Direct  &  General  Selling  .  9.43  9.43  t 

Total  Merchandising  .  4.9  4.8  t 

Total  Operating  Expense  .  34.83  34.8  t 


MISCELLANEOUS  DATA 

Newspaper  Space  Costs— %  of  Net  Owned  Sales .  t  2.4  2.3 

Salespeople's  Salaries— %  of  Net  Owned  Sales .  6.7  6.73  6.4 

Delivery  Expense— %  of  Net  Owned  Sales  .  1.33  1.33  1.43 

Salespeople— %  of  Total  No.  of  Employees  (b)  .  48.5  48.3  41 


(a)  Figures  have  been  adjusted  for  comparability  to  reflect  a  change  in  this  year's  report  in 
the  rate  of  imputed  interest. 

(b)  Excluding  delivery  and  workroom  employees, 
t  Data  not  compiled  for  this  year. 
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MERCHANDISING  S  OPERATING  RESULTS 


A  20-Year  Analysis  of 

Department  Store  Sales  per  Square  Foot 

By  Soitl  FloncI,  General  Manager,  Controllers'  Congress,  NRMA 
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From  the  Controllers'  Congress  De¬ 
partmental  Merchandising  and  Oper¬ 
ating  Results  for  1959,  published  this 
month,  comes  this  study  of  sales  space 
productivity.  It  shows  that  since  1940, 
storewide  sales  per  square  foot,  in 
terms  of  1940  dollars,  have  increased 
16  per  cent.  Some  departments  have 
profited  more  than  others  from  higher- 
capacity  stock  fixtures  and  improved 
display  techniques.  A  few  show  an 
absolute  decline  in  sales  per  square 
foot  of  selling  space. 


A  PERENNIAL  problem  in  nearly 
all  department  and  specialty  stores 
is  how  much  space  should  be  allocated 
to  each  selling  department.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  when  additional  branch 
units  are  being  planned. 

The  goal  of  every  merchant  is  to 
find  that  combination  of  space  assign¬ 
ments  which  can  help  the  store  maxi¬ 
mize  sales.  The  tool  most  widely  used 
in  arriving  at  such  decisions  is  depart¬ 
mental  dollar  sales  per  square  foot  of 
selling  space. 

During  the  past  two  decades  depart¬ 
mental  dollar  sales  per  square  foot  of 
selling  space  have  more  than  doubled. 
But  this  is  far  from  meaning  that 
stores  are  selling  twice  the  physical 


•By  expressing  each  year’s  dollar  sales  per 
square  foot  of  selling  space  in  terms  of  1940 
prices,  we  obtain  figures  that  reveal  space 
productivity  in  terms  of  constant  dollars.  Dif¬ 
ferences  show  increases  and  decreases  in  the 
physical  quantities  of  goods  sold  per  square 
foot  of  selling  area.  This  is  not  an  exact  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  change  in  the  number  of  physical 
units  sold  since  there  are  often  shifts  in  price 
lines  and  merchandise  mix.  But,  appli^  to 
industrywide  experience,  it  can  be  reasonably 


quantity  of  merchandise  per  square 
foot  of  space.  When  the  price  inflation 
factor  is  eliminated,  the  departmental 
quantitative  improvement  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  less  and  some  departments  even 
reveal  a  loss.  In  fact,  storewide,  there 
has  been  only  a  16  per  cent  improve¬ 
ment  over  this  span  of  years.* 

Since  1940,  total  store  sales  jier 
square  foot  of  selling  space  have  grown 
from  $32  to  $73.  (See  Table  1.)  How¬ 
ever,  in  terms  of  1940  dollars,  last 
year’s  total  store  sales  per  square  foot 
amounted  to  only  $37.  Since  sales 
changes  expressed  in  constant  dollars 
are  also  indicative  of  unit  sales  move¬ 
ments,  this  shows  that  unit  sales  per 
square  foot  of  selling  space  increased 
only  16  per  cent. 

Starting  from  a  relatively  low  level 
of  $32  per  square  foot  in  the  early 
1940s,  space  productivity  reached  its 
highest  level  of  $83  just  after  World 
War  II.  It  then  remained  stabilized 
around  $77  per  square  foot  from  1948 
through  1955.  Then  the  spurt  in 
branch  expansion,  together  with  its 
effects  on  downtown  volume,  resulted 
in  a  further  nominal  drop  to  $73.  In 
terms  of  1940  dollars  recent  results 
are  the  poorest  since  1942. 

As  branches  have  siphoned  off  down¬ 
town  volume,  in  recent  years,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  downtown  stores  have  condensed 
their  selling  areas  by  converting  some 
upper  floors  to  warehouse  space  or 


assumed  that  such  differences  are  indicative 
of  changes  in  unit  sales. 

To  convert  annual  results  to  constant  (1940) 
dollars,  each  department’s  annual  sales  per 
square  foot  was  divided  by  the  corresponding 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Department  Store 
Inventory  price  index.  For  example,  the 
Women’s  and  Children’s  Shoe  Department’s 
1959  sales  per  square  foot  was  divided  by  the 
January  15,  19W  Shoe  Department  index, 
(Category  III.) 


leasing  them  for  commercial  use.  Also, 
mail  and  phone  orders  are  generally 
received  at  the  downtown  store  and 
included  in  downtown  sales  results, 
The  combination  of  these  practices  hat 
served  to  minimize  the  slipping  of 
downtown  space  productivity. 

Some  Departmental  Results.  Among 
selected  major  departments  studied, 
increases  in  dollar  sales  per  square  foot 
of  selling  space  ranged  from  a  32  per 
cent  to  a  210  per  cent  gain  in  the 
1940-59  period.  However,  in  terms  of 
physical  units  or  quantities  of  goods 
sold,  some  departments  were  found  to 
be  actually  selling  fewer  items  per 
square  foot  of  space  assigned. 

What  is  startling  and  certainly  de¬ 
serving  of  further  study  is  the  fact 
that  the  Shoe  Department,  which  had 
a  210  per  cent  pure  increase  in  space 
productivity  ($30  in  1940  vs.  $93  in 
1959)  was  actually  selling  17  per  cent 
fewer  pairs  of  shoes  in  the  equivalent 
amount  of  space! 

Contrasted  with  this  is  the  Major 
Appliance  Department,  where  the 
growth  in  physical  units  sold  per 
square  foot  of  selling  space  more  than 
doubled  during  this  period,  though 
still  lagging  behind  the  rate  of  dollar 
improvement. 

Factors  Affecting  Figures.  Those  d^ 
partments  which  have  shown  the  best 
performance  are  chiefly  the  ones  which 
have  been  favorably  affected  by 
changes  in  general  population  and 
living  habits.  The  rapid  increase  of 
home  ownership  in  the  suburbs  has 
reflected  itself  in  the  results  of  such 
departments  as  Housewares  and  Major 
Appliances.  The  change  in  living  hab¬ 
its  and  dress  of  the  suburban  house¬ 
wife  has  affected  the  results  of  the 
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Tabu  1 


Per  Cent  Changes  Sales 
Per  Square  Foot 
1940-1959 


ACTUAL  $ 

1940$ 

Silki,  Velveti,  Synthetiet. 
Hondbogs  &  Small 

+  59% 

-7% 

L«other  Goods . 

‘68 

-4 

Coriats  &  Brotsiares - 

Woman's  &  Childran's 

+  170 

+  80 

hosiery  . 

-32 

-16 

Millinery  . 

*^127 

+  24 

Infants'  Wear . 

Women's  &  Childran's 

+  123 

^68 

Shoes  . 

-210 

-17 

Women's  &  Misses'  Dresses 

+  77 

-8 

Sportswear . 

^91 

+  29 

Man's  Clothing  . 

+  108 

+  10 

Major  Appliances  . 

-179 

+  111 

Housewares  . 

+  155 

+  39 

Sheets  &  Domestics . 

-108 

+  8 

Sportswear  Department  favorably,  and 
the  Dress  Department  unfavorably. 

New  display  techniques  in  the  past 
20  years  have  also  had  a  marked  effect 
on  the  productivity  of  selling  space. 
The  development  of  merchandise  dis¬ 
play  fixtures  which  hold  much  greater 
quantities  of  merchandise  has  in¬ 
creased  the  productive  use  of  selling 
space  in  some  departments  much  more 
than  in  others.  Certainly,  the  fact  that 
little  improvement  can  be  made  in 
dress  display  fixtures  is  one  reason  for 
the  relatively  low  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  Dress  Department.  In 
contrast,  the  vastly  improved  display 
techniques  for  Infants’  Wear  and 
Housewares  have  contributed  to  the 
increase  of  their  sales  per  square  foot 
in  terms  of  constant  dollars. 

Another  important  factor  affecting 
many  departments  is  the  tremendously 
increased  assortments  which  must  be 
carried.  Twenty  years  ago  sheets  came 
in  only  two  sizes  and  were  made  of 
either  muslin  or  [lercale.  Today,  in 
addition  to  regular  sheets,  fitted  top 
and  bottom  sheets  are  carried  in  both 
muslin  and  percale,  in  assorted  colors 
and  varied  bed  sizes.  But  at  the  same 
time  better  display  techniques  have 
helped  reduce  the  space  needed  to  sell 
this  broad  assortment  from  the  floor 
and  contributed  to  an  eight  per  cent 
increase  in  space  productivity. 

The  Major  Appliance  Department 
provides  an  interesting  contrast.  There 
are  many  new  items  now  carried  by 
Major  .Appliance  Departments  as  well 
as  a  greater  variety  of  models  and  col¬ 
ors.  However,  floor  space  requirements 


have  not  increased  proportionally.  For 
example,  while  there  is  now  demand 
for  various  refrigerator  mcxiels,  sizes 
and  colors,  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
have  only  one  sample  of  each  mcxlel  or 
size  on  the  selling  floor.  Usually  one 
sample  of  each  color  or  a  color  card 
is  sufficient  for  each  line  carried.  Thus 
it  has  been  possible  for  the  space  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  this  department  to  be  im¬ 
proved. 

Branch  Store  Performance.  As  would 
be  expected,  branches  have  generally 
achieved  better  sales  returns  than  their 
downtown  counterparts.  While  these 
results  are  fractionally  better  than  the 
composite  of  downtown  stores’  experi¬ 
ence,  they  are  substantially  superior 
to  the  results  of  downtown  stores  of 
the  same  approximate  volume  size  as 
the  typical  branch.  (See  Table  2.) 

It  is  generally  to  be  expected  that 
these  new,  efficiently  designed  stores 
should  produce  better  results  than 
their  older  downtown  counterparts.  It 
appears  likely  that  in  coming  years 
branches  will  show  even  better  rela¬ 
tive  performance. 

Branches  have  generally  been  built 
to  support  a  sales  level  which  is  not 
achieved  in  the  first  few  years  they  are 
open.  These  new  modern  stores  have 
wider  aisles  than  exist  downtown. 
Since  aisle  space  is  included  as  part  of 
departmental  selling  area  this  serves 
to  reduce  the  branch  store’s  results. 
Also  many  branches  have  minimal 
stock  storage  space,  which  necessitates 
fuller  assortments  on  the  selling  floor. 
All  of  these  factors  clearly  would  tend 
to  reduce  the  productivity  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  space  in  branch  stores. 

On  the  other  hand,  branch  stores 
generally  remain  ojien  longer  than 
their  downtown  counterparts.  While 
these  longer  hours  do  not  necessarily 
produce  proportional  increments  in 
sales,  certainly  longer  hours  do  con¬ 
tribute  to  better  productivity. 

Consequently,  downtown  store  sales 
per  square  foot  figures  cannot  be  a|> 
plied  without  reservation  when  plan¬ 
ing  or  evaluating  branch  store  results. 

Improving  Space  Utilization.  While 
every  store  seeks  to  find  that  combina¬ 
tion  of  departmental  space  assignments 
which  will  enable  the  store  to  maxi¬ 
mize  sales,  there  is  no  “one  right 
answer’’  to  how  much  sales  per  square 


Table  2 


Total  Branch  Stores— Sales 
Per  Square  Foot 
1955-1959 


DEPT. 

ALL 

STORES 

DEPT. 

BRANCH 

$2-5  MILLION 

STORES 

1955. 

79 

68 

78 

1956. 

74 

70 

73 

1957. 

78 

65 

73 

1958. 

71 

65 

73 

1959. 

77 

66 

73 

foot  of  selling  space  is  right  or  best 
for  each  selling  department.  Too  low 
a  result  may  suggest  excessive  assign¬ 
ment  of  space.  An  abnormally  high 
sales  per  square  foot  may  mean  the 
department  is  badly  cramped  for  sell¬ 
ing,  forward  stock  and  display  space 
and  is  losing  sales  as  a  result. 

Looking  only  at  year-to-year  dollar 
sales  per  square  foot  results  can  be 
misleading  if  the  price  inflation  factor 
is  not  also  considered.  Only  by  con¬ 
verting  annual  results  into  dollars  of 
the  identical  purchasing  power  (i.e., 
eliminating  the  inflation  factor)  is  it 
possible  to  know  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  growth  in  the  number  of  physi¬ 
cal  units  sold  per  square  foot.  Within 
a  given  department,  the  trend  in  the 
physical,  rather  than  dollar,  quantities 
of  goods  sold  is  the  more  significant 
measure  of  space  productivity. 

Annual  departmental  sales  per 
square  foot  data  fail  to  indicate  vary¬ 
ing  seasonal  space  requirements  and 
productivity.  While  stores  recognize 
the  varying  seasonal  departmental 
needs,  perhaps  comparative  yardsticks 
on  a  monthly  basis  may  be  helpful  to 
evaluate  and  make  such  temporary 
shifts  more  productive.  However,  care¬ 
ful  study  should  be  made  of  the  costs 
of  altering  space  assignments  among 
departments.  These  should  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  estimated  sales  and 
gross  margin  gains  expected  from  a 
contemplated  move. 

Selling  space  is  the  most  costly  real 
estate  owned  or  leased  by  stores.  Mod¬ 
ern  selling  and  display  fixtures  can 
help  make  each  valuable  foot  of  selling 
space  more  productive.  Peripheral 
stock  areas  are  selling  space  used  for 
reserved  stocks.  Such  allocations  of 
space  should  be  reviewed  to  determine 
if  its  use  as  selling  area  would  out¬ 
weigh  the  convenience  and  benefits  of 
its  present  utilization. 
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Endorsed  by  the  NRMA  board  of  directors,  this  project  will 
provide  stores  with  the  material  that  will  enable  them  to  present 
to  the  public  the  full  significance  of  their  role  as  purchasing 
agents  and  as  corporate  citizens  of  their  communities.  The  NRMA 
plan  is  to  set  up  a  public  relations  task  force  in  every  city  and  town. 


By  EdufOfd  F.  Engle,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division,  NRMA 


THt  NRMA  is  about  to  embark  on 
a  long-needed  program  to  enhance 
the  standing  of  retailing  and  of  retail 
management  as  a  profession  in  the 
community,  and  to  encourage  our 
entire  industry  to  take  a  more  enlight¬ 
ened  approach  to  its  public  relations. 

As  we  all  know,  retail  distribution 
is  a  giant  industry.  It  ranks  second 
in  the  nation,  yielding  only  to  manu¬ 
facturing.  Retailing  is  a  giant  in  size, 
but  something  less  than  that  in  its 
standing  in  the  community  and  in  its 
sphere  of  influence. 

This  relative  lack  of  stature  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  due  to  any  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  retailer  to  render  services 
to  his  community.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  merchants 
have  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
economic  and  social  progress  of  the 
nation.  The  fact  is  that  retailers  have 
not  told  their  story  properly  and 
effectively  to  the  general  public,  or  to 
the  various  other  publics  with  whom 
we  deal. 

Retailing,  the  giant  industry,  re¬ 
minds  me  of  Gulliver  in  the  famous 
story  by  Dean  Swift.  Gulliver,  as  we 
recall,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island 
of  l.illiput.  While  he  was  asleep,  the 
Lilliputians  bound  him  with  a  net¬ 


work  of  tiny  cords  which,  when  he 
awakened,  held  Gulliver  the  prisoner 
of  the  little  men  about  him.  You  will 
recall  that  where  Gulliver’s  strength 
failed  him,  his  tongue  did  not,  and 
he  finally  persuaded  the  midgets  to 
set  him  free.  The  NRMA,  acting  in 
behalf  of  and  through  its  11,500  mem¬ 
ber  stores,  intends,  like  Gulliver,  to 
give  voice  to  the  contributions  which 
retailers  and  retailing  are  making  to 
American  life,  and  to  enable  the  retail 
giant  to  rise  to  its  proper  stature  in 
the  eyes  of  all  who  come  into  contact 
with  it. 

The  fact  is  that  the  public  just 
doesn’t  know  enough  about  retailing. 
I'o  be  sure,  the  public  sees  the  physi¬ 
cal  stores,  their  fixtures,  display  win¬ 
dows,  merchandise  and  advertising. 
But  too  often  they  don’t  realize  the 
full  picture  of  the  vital  economic  and 
social  role  that  retailing  plays  in  the 
community.  Let  me  emphasize,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  campaign  which  is  about 
to  begin  will  not  be  based  upon  edu¬ 
cating  retailers  on  how  to  get  more 
“free”  press.  We  firmly  believe  that 
the  story  of  the  retailer  as  a  leading 
citizen  in  his  community,  and  the  ro¬ 
mance  and  opportunities  that  can  be 
found  in  retailing  as  a  career,  will 


themselves  generate  real  live,  human 
interest  stories  when  properly  told. 

Retail  Citizenship.  Basically,  the 
NRMA  public  relations  program  will 
endeavor  to  highlight  the  American 
retailer  as  the  reflection  of  all  the 
opportunities  which  make  America 
what  it  is  today,  and  which  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  personal  liberties  com¬ 
mon  to  us  all. 

Just  think  of  a  few  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  retail  industry  acts  as  a  good 
citizen  in  its  own  town: 

It  employs  local  residents— some¬ 
times  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  the 
local  labor  force. 

It  carries  the  heaviest  burden  of  the 
local  tax  load. 

It  pays  out  hard  cash*  to  resources 
for  merchandise  and  to  other  business 
enterprises  for  services. 

It  is  the  main  source  of  income  to 
local  newspapers,  and  therefore,  the 
main  financial  bulwark  of  freedom  of 
the  press.  I  am  indebted  to  Nathan 
Gold,  chairman  of  our  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  for  the  interesting 
observation  that  department  stores 
spend  as  much  for  newspaper  space  as 
they  make  in  net  profit,  after  taxes. 

In  the  field  of  philanthropies,  re- 
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uiling  makes  signiBcant  contributions. 
First,  of  course,  the  stores,  both  large 
and  small,  contribute  cash  to  many, 
many  charities.  Equally  important  are 
the  windows,  auditoriums,  ledges, 
booths.  Boor  space  and  so  on,  which 
stores  make  available  to  community 
groups  of  all  kinds.  They  hold  dem¬ 
onstrations,  exhibits,  fashion  shows, 
forums,  lectures,  recitals,  puppet 
shows  and  many  other  events  for  chil¬ 
dren,  adidt  customers,  and  employees. 

Keystone  of  the  Economy.  Another 
often-overlooked  aspect  is  the  leading 
role  which  retailing  has  played  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  living  and  distril> 
uting  the  necessities  of  life  from  the 
farms  and  factories  of  the  world  to  the 
homes  of  every  community.  It  is  time 
to  correct  a  misconception  which  too 
many  people  hold  concerning  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  retailing  and  manu¬ 
facturing  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
our  economy,  and  in  |)roviding  the 
consumer  with  the  dazzling  abundance 
of  gocxls  which  characterize  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life. 

It  is  a  commonly  held  belief  that  the 
motive  force  behind  our  standard  of 
living  was,  and  still  is,  mass  produc¬ 
tion.  Our  folklore  and  history  books 
are  full  of  stories  about  the  giants  of 
industry  who  created  the  assembly 
lines  which  contributed  so  much  to  the 
mass  outpouring  of  goods.  Distribu¬ 
tion,  under  this  thesis,  has  merely  been 
considerc^d  an  extension  of  production. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  great  stores  that  were 
founded  in  the  last  century— Wana- 
maker’s,  Marshall  Field,  Jordan  Marsh, 
Macy’s,  Altman’s,  and  others— were 
fully  organized,  highly  efficient  units 
of  distribution  long  before  mass  pro¬ 
duction  ever  got  started  in  this  coun¬ 
try!  It  was  the  department  stores  of 
the  late  19th  century  and  early  20th 
century  w'hich  opened  up  and  devel¬ 
oped  the  markets  which  were  later 
served  by  mass  production. 

1  repeat,  a  realistic  study  of  the 
forces  which  developed  the  American 
economy  will  show  that  mass  distribu¬ 
tion  through  department  stores  pre¬ 
ceded  mass  production.  Retailing  as¬ 
sisted  in  aw'akening  needs  without 
which  a  whole  series  of  productive  pro¬ 
cesses  would  perhaps  not  have  gone 
beyond  the  small  craftsmen  stage 

Retail  stores  have  made  a  contribu¬ 


tion  to  the  consumer  gocxls  industry 
by  putting  at  its  disposal  their  cre- 
tive  energy,  their  foresight  and  their 
strength  in  organizing  and  distrib¬ 
uting.  Very  often  their  buyers  have 
been  a  driving  force  behind  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

In  addition,  retailing,  by  its  meth- 
<k1s  of  merchandising,  by  its  buying 
and  assortment  plans,  by  the  orders  it 
places  in  advance  in  bulk,  has  enabled 
the  manufacturer  to  organize  his  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  most  economical  way, 
and  with  longer  runs. 

A  Democratizing  Influence.  In  consid¬ 
ering  the  s(K:ial  effects  of  modern  re¬ 
tailing,  we  attach  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  way  in  which  department, 
chain,  and  specialty  stores  have  trans¬ 
formed  the  way  of  life  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  population— a  transfor¬ 
mation  which  will  remain  one  of  the 
great  social  facts  of  our  time. 

By  using  new  principles  of  merchan¬ 
dising  and  promotion,  retail  stores 
|)laced  within  reach  of  the  public  a 
whole  series  of  articles  which  had, 

"RETAILING  SERVES  AMERICA" 

The  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  will  hold  its  50th  annual 
convention  January  8th  to  12th  at 
the  Hotel  Statler  in  New  York.  With 
the  convention,  there  will  begin  a 
year-long  celebration  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Association.  The  theme  of 
the  50th  anniversary  will  be  "Retail¬ 
ing  Serves  America."  An  official 
commemorative  seal  has  been 
adopted  for  use  on  NRAAA  station¬ 
ery  and  as  an  advertising  drop-in 
for  stores  to  use  during  the  anniver¬ 
sary  observance  period.  The  seal 
consists  of  a  stylized  modern  shield 
with  a  scroll  furled  across  its  cen¬ 
ter  carrying  the  legend,  "Retailing 
Serves  America."  More  details  will 
soon  be  released  on  how  stores  can 
incorporate  NRMA  50th  anniversary 
material  in  their  public  relations 
p.'ograms  during  1961. 


until  then,  been  reserved  for  a  privi¬ 
leged  few.  They  have  assisted  in 
spreading  the  sense  of  comfort  and 
the  taste  for  luxury.  To  use  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  Emile  Zola,  they  have 
“democratized  luxury.” 

By  their  sales  promotion  activities 
they  created  vast  new  public  needs 
and  won  over  the  customer  to  new 
consumption  and  to  the  use  of  articles 
about  which  they  previously  knew 
nothing.  This  action  has  resulted  in 
a  reduction  in  the  difference  between 
the  ways  of  life,  and  even  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  outlook,  of  the  various  in¬ 
come  groups  of  the  population.  Re¬ 
tailing  was,  and  is  totlay,  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  those  who  are  making  the 
democratic  dream  of  equality  and 
plenty  come  true. 

W^hen  you  add  up  all  the  services 
which  retailing  performs  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  America,  it  is  amazing  how 
much  misinformation  exists  about  it. 
Perhaps  retailers  have  been  too  busy 
serving  the  public  to  tell  our  story 
adequately.  For  example,  last  year, 
after  taxes,  department  store  profits 
averaged  2.1  cents  per  sales  dollar, 
and  specialty  stores  1.9  cents.  We 
doubt  if  any  consumer  would  object 
to  paying  a  mere  two  cents  of  every 
shopping  dollar  for  the  creative  mer¬ 
chandising  and  distributing  service 
and  social  function  performed  by  the 
retailer.  It  is  a  bargain  from  every 
angle.  It  will  be  so  publicized. 

The  Action  Program.  Talking  about 
public  relations  is  one  thing,  however, 
and  doing  something  about  it  is  quite 
another  matter.  I  can  confidently 
state  that  the  time  for  action  is  at 
hand,  and  that  a  program  now  exists 
which  will  enable  retailing  to  enhance 
its  relative  standing  in  the  community. 
A  special  committee  of  the  NRMA  has 
prepared  this  program,  and  it  has  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of  outstanding  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  the  field:  John  Blum, 
senior  vice  president  of  Macy’s,  New 
York:  Merl  Douglas,  regional  public 
relations  manager  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.:  E.  laurence  Gootlman,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  sales  promotion 
at  Stern  Brothers;  Jerome  Klein,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  at  Lane  Bryant, 
Inc.;  and  myself. 

The  members  of  this  group,  work- 
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Passengers  ride  carefree  on  Electric  Stairways 
equipped  with  Westinghouse  SAF-T-STEP 

BECAUSE 

New  step  design  provides  extra  measures  of  safety 


ISaf-T-Step  has  a  distinct  built-in  demarcation 
strip  which  is  an  integral  part  of  each  step  tread. 

This  indicates  clearly  and  positively  the  step  tread 
area  to  the  boarding  passenger.  Thus,  Saf-T-Step’s 
demarcation  strip  is  a  major  contribution  to 
carefree  electric  stairway  travel. 

For  years,  Westinghouse  research  has  been  developing  ways  to 
improve  further  the  many  safety  features  engineered  into  electric 
stairways.  This  continuing  research  has  resulted  in  another  new 
development — the  Saf-T-Step — available  exclusively  on  Westing¬ 
house  Electric  Stairways.  Safety-conscious  managements  of  office 
buildings,  department  stores,  banks,  transportation  terminals  and 
others  are  responding  enthusiastically  to  this  new  Saf-T-Step  design. 
If  you  are  planning  to  install  electric  stairways,  have  you  considered 
this  new  development?  Literature  containing  detailed  information 
and  specifications  is  available.  Write:  Electric  Stairway  Research 
and  Planning  Dept.,  Westinghouse  Elevator  Division,  150  Paci¬ 
fic  Avenue,  Jersey  City  4,  New  Jersey. 


Saf-T-Step  is  fully  grooved.  Each  step  tread 
interlocks  with  a  grooved  step  riser  providing 
superior  “combing  action”  for  extra  measure 
of  safety.  This  action  minimizes  annoyance 
of  articles,  such  as  rain  shoes,  getting  caught 
between  stairway  steps. 


you  CAN  Bi  SUIIE...IF  it's 


S'Wfestini^ouse 

J-98783AA 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  STAIRWAYS 


Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways  with  Saf-T-Step  recently 
iiutalled  in  the  new  department  store  of  the  Joseph  Horne  Company 
in  East  Hills  Shopping  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

ing  as  they  do  within  a  few  blocks  of 
each  other  in  New  York,  devoted  con¬ 
siderable  time  and  effort  to  drawing 
up  the  program,  and  we  are  much  in¬ 
debted  to  them  for  their  help. 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  the  plan: 

1 .  Purchasing  Agent  Concept.  We 
will  stress  the  importance  of  the  retail¬ 
er  as  a  purchasing  agent  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  housewife  who  is,  in  turn,  the 
purchasing  agent  for  the  family.  This 
is,  after  ail,  the  main  function  of  the 
retailer.  His  principal  business  is  to 
bring  the  right  goods  to  his  commu¬ 
nity  at  the  right  time,  at  the  right 
price.  The  better  values  customers  get, 
the  more  goods  they  buy.  It  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  retailer  and,  therefore, 
the  consumer,  to  constantly  press  man¬ 
ufacturers  for  new  merchandise  with 
new  ideas  that  provide  consumers  with 
greater  service  and  greater  fashion- 
rightness.  The  more  serviceable  and 
fashion-right  products  become,  the 
more  valuable  they  are,  and  the  more 
they  are  bought. 

The  retailer  is  allied  historically 
with  the  consumer  as  the  purchasing 
agent  for  the  public,  rather  than  as 
merely  a  seller  to  the  public.  This  is 
so  self-evident  that  it  is  taken  for 
granted  by  the  shopping  public.  We 
believe  that  what  is  implicit  in  the 
very  concept  of  a  retail  store  should 
be  made  explicit  through  proper  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

2.  Materials  and  Information. 
NRMA  will  provide  the  basic  tools 
and  techniques  by  which  the  public 
relations  program  for  the  industry 
will  be  carried  out  at  the  local  level. 
This  will  be  done  through  local  and 
regional  workshops,  seminars,  public 
relations  manuals,  bulletins,  public  re¬ 
lations  kits  and  similar  material. 

Even  the  salespeople  will  be  brought 
into  this  program.  Right  now,  the 
NRMA  is  preparing  the  first  booklet 
ever  to  be  published  on  public  rela¬ 
tions  just  for  the  selling  force,  entitled 
“You  .Me  the  Public  Relations  Expert 
in  Your  Store.” 

3.  Goon  Citizen  Programs.  The 
NRMA  and  its  member  stores  will 
launch  a  greatly  expanded  program 


of  support  for  activities  in  the  national 
interest.  For  example,  this  fall,  mem¬ 
ber  stores  are  making  an  intensive 
drive  to  get  out  the  vote,  in  the  belief 
that  freedom  of  choice  at  the  ballot 
box  and  freedom  of  choice  at  the  store 
counter  are  equally  essential  for  the 
health  of  .\merica.  In  the  past,  the 
NRMA  has  actively  supported  the 
United  Nations— We  Believe  cam¬ 
paign,  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  anti-inflation  campaign,  the 
Salvation  Army  Drive,  and  numerous 
other  civic  and  national  programs. 

.\t  the  local  level,  you  may  have 
seen  the  recent  series  in  New  York 
papers  of  joint  advertisements  by 
Macy’s  and  European  department 
stores.  In  each,  Europeans  visiting 
the  Ihiited  States  were  introduced  to 
Macy’s,  while  .Americans  traveling  in 
Europe  were  introducetl  to  the  various 
stores  in  France,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  so  forth.  This  particular  cam¬ 
paign  was  in  line  with  President 
Eisenhower’s  Visit  U.  S.  .A.,  1960  Year, 
and  points  the  way  to  the  type  of 
thing  which  we  hope  more  stores  will 
do  in  the  years  to  come. 

4.  Careers  Promotion.  We  are 
going  to  step  up  our  campaign  to  in¬ 
form  the  youth  of  America  about  the 
great  opportunities  that  exist  for  a 
career  in  retailing. 

There  are  no  artificial  barriers  to 
progress  in  retailing.  Those  w’ho  have 
the  interest  are  welcomed  to  retailing 
with  an  open  mind,  regardless  of  their 
education,  their  previous  experience, 
or  their  sex.  Those  who  have  the 
talent  are  encouraged  to  remain  in 
the  field.  They  are  given  responsibility 
quickly,  and  if  they  have  the  determi¬ 
nation  and  persistence  that  is  required 
to  succeed  at  anything,  these  people 
move  ahead  faster  in  retailing  than  in 
any  other  field.  We  intend  to  bring 
these  facts  home  forcefully. 

5.  Community  Betterment.  Re¬ 
tailers  will  be  urged  to  take  an  in¬ 
formed  position  on  matters  which 
deeply  involve  the  way  people  live, 
work  and  play.  Here,  we  anticipate 
that  stores  as  a  group  will  become  even 
more  involved  in  community  planning 
projects,  health  and  hospital  improve¬ 
ment,  developing  new  recreation  facil¬ 
ities,  helping  to  solve  problems  like 
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juvenile  delinquency,  and  so  on,  T 
phase  of  the  program  will  lend  iu 
to  all  types  of  local  and  national  f 
urns,  discussion  groups,  spiecial  st 
and  special  events,  many  of  which 
undoubtedly  be  truly  newsworthy 
should  get  considerable  attention. 

The  program  I  have  just  outl 
is  not  a  job  that  can  be  done  at 
national  level,  by  the  issuance  of  pi 
releases,  or  by  giving  a  speech  or 
here  and  there.  This  is  a  tough,  lon^ 
range  job  that  must  be  done  by  e 
retailer  working  together  in  ev 
community  across  the  face  of  the  la 


The  Task  Force  Organization.  To  do 

this  properly,  the  NRMA  is  going  tt 
undertake  something  which  has  nevnr 
to  my  knowledge,  been  tried  in  aajf 
public  relations  program.  We  plants 
set  up,  in  each  community,  a  locil 
task  force  which  will  have  joint  re 
sponsibility,  along  with  the  headquae 
ters  task  force  in  New  York,  of  initiat¬ 
ing  and  carrying  out  various  phasetof 
this  ambitious  program.  Never  befoit 
has  an  entire  industry  been  asked  to 
participate  in  this  manner,  but  we 
consider  it  essential  that  local  initia¬ 
tive  be  taken  and  maintained. 

These  task  forces  will  be  com)H)se<i^ 
of  just  a  few  active  members  of  the. 
retail  community  in  each  town— peop 
who  really  want  to  work  for  the  g( 
of  retailing  as  a  whole.  Members 
might  include  the  sales  promotion  di¬ 
rectors  of  one  or  two  leading  storeii 
plus  chain  store  managers,  togetheit 
with  a  representative  of  the  local  re* 
tail  merchants  association,  and  sto 
principals  who  are  active  participan 
in  their  stores’  public  relations  proi 
grams.  Perhaps  only  one  of  thesifj 
people  might  have  professional  public! 
relations  experience.  The  others  would! 
receive  training  and  assistance  throughi 
the  proposed  seminars,  workshops  andi 
manuals. 

These  local  task  forces  will  be  the 
instruments  by  which  national  NRMA\ 
public  relations  policy  can  be  imple¬ 
mented  at  the  local  level  and,  coih* 
versely,  by  which  grass  roots  ideas  caiii 
be  channelled  upwards  to  NRMA 
headquarters.  Furthermore,  local  task 
forces  can  be  instrumental  in  re|X)rt- 
ing  successful  case  histories,  which  can 
then  be  made  available  to  communi¬ 
ties  facing  similar  problems  or  situ- 
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FIFTY  YEARS 
OF  MAIN  FLOOR 
MERCHANOISING 


NRMA's  50th  YEAR:  Throughout  this  50th  year  of  NRMA's 
service  to  the  retail  trade,  STORES  is  publishing  a  series 
of  special  articles  that  examine  the  past  of  retailing  with 
o  view  to  understanding  its  future.  This  month  we  take  a 
look  at  the  past  and  future  of  main  floor  merchandising. 


^OMING  events  in  the  department  store  world  often 
cast  their  early  shadows  across  the  main  floor.  It 
is  there  that  changes  in  customer  demand  first  seem 
to  show  themselves;  it  is  there  that  new  ways  of  mer¬ 
chandising  and  selling  to  meet  that  demand  seem  to 
get  their  start.  Open  selling,  for  instance,  had  been 
experimented  with  and  had  proved  itself  repeatedly  in 
main  floor  departments  long  before  those  upstairs  had 
even  considered  it  as  a  possibility.  The  packaging  of 
soft  goods  items,  to  cite  another  example,  is  old  hat 
on  the  main  floor,  but  still  brand  new  to  many  upstairs 
departments  whose  merchandise  is  susceptible  to  that 
treatment. 

The  main  floor,  then,  is  no  place  for  indulging 
nostalgia  for  the  past.  It  is,  rather,  a  good  place  to 
look  for  trends  that  may  influence  the  whole  store  in 
the  future.  In  preparing  this  study,  therefore.  Stores 
called  upon  both  retailers  and  their  resources  to  help 
evaluate  the  future  importance  of  some  present  main 
floor  trends.  Nearly  200  top  management  executives 
of  member  stores  contributed  their  opinions  to  this 
project;  so  did  a  number  of  resources  whose  active 
interest  in  retail  methods  has  helped  shape  the  past. 

To  these  many  contributors,  the  editors  express  their 
deep  appreciation.  And  at  this  time,  too,  they  salute 
the  merchants  of  the  past  whose  convention  discussions 
and  whose  articles  in  The  Bulletin  ( predecessw  to 
Stores)  left  us  with  a  clear  picture  of  the  thinking 
behind  retail  decisions  of  other  days. 


ASSIGNING  DEPARTMENTS  THE 


IF  a  store  of  50  years  ago  had  more  among  the  relatively  few  white  collar 

than  one  floor,  it  was  a  relatively  girls,  salaries  were  not  likely  to  be  * 

simple  matter  to  decide  which  depart-  high  enough  to  permit  purchases  at  the 

ments  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  main  department  store, 

floor.  The  street  floor  was  for  men. 

and  the  upper  floors  were  for  ladies’,  Man's  World.  The  customer-iii-a-hurry 

children’s,  and  home  needs.  This  was  in  those  days  was  the  man.  He  was 

in  keeping  with  a  cornerstone  of  pol-  the  one  who  snatched  shop|)ing  time 

icy  laid  down  by  the  founding  fathers  from  his  business  day  if  he  worked  in 

of  many  of  our  great  stores:  that  their  the  city.  Or,  if  he  was  a  farmer  trans¬ 
stores  should  be  comfortable  places  acting  business  in  town  on  a  Saturday, 

in  which  women  could  shop.  And  in  he  left  his  wife  to  roam  the  upper  floors 

the  late  19th  century  and  the  early  of  the  local  emporium  while  he  sold 

20th  century,  privacy  was  an  impor-  his  crop  or  borrowed  against  it  ( often 

tant  element  in  a  woman’s  shopping  at  that  very  same  emporium  I  and 

comfort.  The  ladies  went  upstairs.  then  made  his  own  hasty  purchases, 

away  from  masculine  traffic.  City  or  country  dweller,  he  was  hardly 

Madame  Customer  was  no  hurried  likely  to  leave  either  budgeting  or  the 

shopper  in  those  days.  She  was  usual-  buying  of  his  needs  to  his  wife;  if  any- 

ly  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  prosper-  thing,  he  might  in  generous  mood  buy 

ous  man,  and  she  had  ample  time  to  something  for  her — usually  a  “dress.” 

shop  in  leisurely  fashion,  even  to  de-  meaning  a  length  of  fabric  for  her  to 

voting  hours  to  being  fitted  for  custom-  cut  and  sew. 

made  clothes.  There  were,  of  course.  Even  in  the  1920s,  when  the  white 
working  women  50  years  ago,  who  had  collar  girl  was  emerging  as  a  cus- 

no  such  oceans  of  time  to  give  to  shop-  tomer,  the  main  floor  of  the  typical 

ping.  But  these  women  were  scarcely  department  store  was  still  fairly  mas- 

likely  to  be  department  store  custom-  culine.  Stores  were  advised  then,  in 

ers.  More  than  two-thirds  were  serv-  “The  Merchants’  Manual.”  that  the 

ants  or  factory  workers,  and  even  main  floor  hold  items  the  customer 


Refixturing  Doubles  Pizitz  Main  Floor  Space 


On  the  new  main  floor  of  Pizitz,  Birmingham,  modernized  by  Ketchum  and  Sharp,  self-selectiee 
is  now  provided  by  about  40  per  cent  of  oil  floor  fixtures.  Fixturing  capacity  has  been  increased  by 
more  than  100  per  cent  per  lineal  foot,  and  on  atmosphere  of  shops  within  o  shop  created. 

New  on  the  floor  is  o  men's  toiletries  division  in  the  cosmetics  department;  refrigerated  uniti 
for  the  expanded  candy  department;  o  small  gift  section  within  the  stationery  department;  e 
slipper  bor;  o  tope  recorder  section  in  the  camera  department;  o  special  robes  section  in  lingerie, 
and  on  umbrella  section  on  wheels  which  con  be  rolled  near  the  main  doors  in  wet  weather.  Space 
for  the  additions  was  gained  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  fixtures  and  by  moving  drug  items  to  the 
basement  and  luggage  to  the  second  floor. 

Cosmetics  were  given  about  40  per  cent  more  space,  according  to  Ketchum  and  Sharp;  stationery 
SO  per  cent;  notions  60  per  cent;  camera  department  50  per  cent;  fitting  rooms  30  per  cent;  pens 
75  per  cent;  sportswear  15  per  cent  and  the  optical  section  200  per  cent.  Removable  walls  near  the 
notions  area  con  be  token  out  and  the  wrapping  and  service  section  expanded  30  per  cent  for 
holiday  trade.  Renovation  plays  up  several  departments  that  were  given  little  attention  before, 
especially  silverware,  rainwear  and  optical  goods. 

Eleven  bold  shades  of  color,  one  for  each  major  soles  division,  are  used  for  showcases,  fables, 
counters  and  other  fixtures.  Lighting  is  completely  new,  and  the  old  terrazzo  floor  has  been  re¬ 
finished  in  small  units  of  ceramic  tile  with  brass  strips. 


The  main  floor  as  it 
looked  in  the  late  40s 
and  early  50s. 
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wanted  in  a  hurry,  impulse  items,  and 
especially  men’s  goods,  because  men 
rate  convenience  first.  ( The  advice 
was  from  C.  A.  Wheeler,  a  designer 
of  store  equipment,  who  contributed 
a  chapter  on  main  floor  planning  to  the 
book,  which  was  the  work  of  Lew 
Hahn  and  Percival  White.) 

Woman's  World.  By  the  1930s,  man’s 
need  for  convenience  was  taking  sec¬ 
ond  place  to  woman’s  need  for  it. 
Privacy  and  remoteness  from  mascu¬ 
line  traffic  no  longer  rated  high  with 
the  woman  customer;  in  the  increas¬ 
ingly  feminine  atmosphere  of  its  de¬ 
partments,  the  main  floor  of  a  full  de¬ 
partment  store  could  almost  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  that  of  a  woman’s  specialty 
shop.  Men’s  clothing  had  moved  up¬ 
stairs.  although  furnishings,  now  often 
bought  by  women,  remained  below. 
Piece  goods  and  patterns,  in  those  days 
of  waning  interest  in  home  sewing,  had 
also  begun  to  move  upstairs. 

Along  with  the  feminine  depart¬ 
ments  and  a  few  neutrals  like  station¬ 
ery  and  silverware,  the  main  floor  of 
the  1930s  was  likely  to  have  a  few  out¬ 
posts  of  upstairs  departments.  These 


might  he  bargain  squares,  assigned  to 
the  various  upper  floor  departments 
in  turn,  or  assigned  only  to  those  who 
had  something  really  hot  to  offer.  In 
some  stores,  the  assignment  was  on  a 
produce-or-die  basis:  the  department 
in  possession  of  the  main  floor  spot 
had  a  sales  quota  to  fill  for  that  spot 
each  day;  if  sales  fell  below  that  level, 
another  department  moved  in  at  once. 

Outposts.  Among  the  familiar'  out¬ 
posts  of  that  period  were:  May  lay¬ 
away  offers  of  blankets;  fur  storage 
booths;  major  appliance  salesmen  seek¬ 
ing  a  chance  to  give  a  home  demon¬ 
stration;  special  offerings  in  slippers, 
sheets,  dresses,  or  anything  else  that 
customers  might  he  tempted  to  snatch 
up.  Each  department  that  had  its  brief 
day  on  the  main  floor  hoped  both  to 
pick  up  extra  volume  and  to  remind 
customers  of  its  existence  as  a  day-in, 
day-out  place  to  buy. 

The  outposts  of  those  days,  it  should 
be  emphasized,  had  little  in  common 
with  today’s  limited-assortment,  quick- 
selection  versions  of  upstairs  depart¬ 
ments,  now  represented  on  main  floors 
in  the  form  of  bra  bars,  hat  bars. 


sportswear  sections,  etc.  Those  of  the 
depression  era  were  stocked  and 
staffed  by  the  upstairs  department, 
and  were  reabsorbed  by  it  when  the 
space  had  to  be  yielded  up — as  it  had 
to  he  in  a  day,  a  week,  or  at  most,  in 
a  few  w'eeks. 

Basis  for  Space.  One  thing  the  out¬ 
posts  demonstrated  was  that  there 
could  be  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to 
what  should  be  on  the  main  floor. 
They  raised  for  management  a  chick- 
en-and-egg  problem:  Were  certain  de¬ 
partments  traditionally  on  the  main 
floor  because  they  had  high  sales  per 
square  foot,  or  did  these  departments 
have  high  sales  per  square  foot  be¬ 
cause  they  were  on  the  main  floor? 
The  outposts  proved  that  almost  any 
department,  given  the  right  item  and 
the  right  timing,  could  justify  a  claim 
to  main  floor  space. 

This  lesson  was  made  even  clearer 
after  World  War  II,  when  department 
stores  began  their  rapid  expansion 
into  suburbs  and  shopping  centers  by 
way  of  branches.  Many  of  the  branches 
had  but  a  single  floor,  or  had  two 
floors,  each  with  direct  access  to  walks 
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or  parking  areas.  In  effect,  each  such 
branch  was  one  vast  main  floor,  on 
which  management  saw  that  it  could 
sell  just  about  any  department’s  mer¬ 
chandise — if  there  was  room!  Even 
in  the  taller  branches,  the  same  point 
was  demonstrated,  for  with  fewer  floors 
than  downtown,  and  with  almost  as 
many  departments  to  accommodate, 
the  main  floor  found  itself  doing  a 
thriving  business  in  “upstairs”  items. 

Resource  Influence.  Pressure  from  an¬ 
other  source  was  also  breaking  down 
any  remaining  cliches  about  which 
merchandise  did  or  did  not  belong  on 


the  main  floor.  Items  once  sold  ex¬ 
clusively  in  upstairs  departments  were 
packaged  by  their  makers,  and  self¬ 
selection  fixtures  were  designed  for 
them.  Some  were  instant  successes  on 
the  main  floor,  and  some  had  to  try  a 
few  times  before  they  made  the  grade. 

Not  every  industry  that  sought  main 
floor  position  for  its  packaged  items 
has  abandoned  its  original  outlet  in 
the  store.  Thus  we  find  candles,  for 
example,  in  main  floor  stationery  de¬ 
partments  but  still  carried  also  in  up¬ 
stairs  lamp  or  gift  departments.  Or 
we  find  bras  and  girdles,  which  have 
bv  no  means  said  farewell  to  the  cor¬ 


set  department,  thriving  in  the  notiona 
department  or  in  a  permanent  raaiij 
floor  outpost  of  corsets.  | 

Makers  of  brand  new  items  als(K 
play  a  part  in  changing  the  conce]fl[ 
of  the  main  floor.  With  no  previouil 
ties  to  an  upstairs  department,  they 
make  a  pitch  for  notions  or  stationers 
attention.  And  thus  we  find  wroughn 
iron  occasional  furniture  on  the  main 
floor,  as  part  of  the  stationery  depart-?| 
ment,  while  the  strictly  logical  outletM 
for  this  merchandise — housewares, | 
gifts,  occasional  furniture — do  little  chtI 
nothing  with  it.  The  moral  seems  to| 
be  that  a  timely  impulse  item  and  a*' 
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Convenience  Replaces  Confusion 

Study  in  contrasts:  Creating  cards  as  they  were 
sold  a  couple  of  generations  ago,  and  as  they 
are  sold  now.  The  sketches,  courtesy  of  Hall¬ 
mark,  show  customers  being  helped  to  select 
Valentinas  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  and 
buying  in  this  country  in  1910.  The  photo,  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Tie-Tie  (Chicago  Printed  String  Co.),  shows 
the  stationery  department  at  Wanamakar's, 
Philadelphia.  Eye  level  racks  present  the  greet¬ 
ing  cards  and  gift  wrappings  for  easy  selection; 
stock  drawers  below  the  racks  hold  reserve  sup¬ 
plies  and  reorder  forms. 


Let  Hallmark 
step  in  to  step  up 
your  sales 

with  a  profit-planned 
greeting  card  department 


Hallmark  helped  these  leading 
department  stores  earn  even  ^ 
greater  profits  per  square  foot 
— they  can  help  you,  too! 


For  quick  and  easy  ways  to 
increase  your  greeting  card 
volume,  look  to  the  leader. 
Take  advantage  of  Hallmark’s 
experience,  know-how  and 
specialized  "card  sense.”  Let 
Hallmark  help  you  re-plan 
your  department  for  greater 
profits  today! 

To  Step  Up  your  sales 
write  to 

D.  M.  Gray,  Vice-President 
Hallmark  Cards,  Inc. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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(and  do  much  less  than  they  should) 
or  add  supplementary  locations  up- 
\  MAIN  FLOOR  stairs  and  butter  their  bread  on  both 

\  MKRCHANDISINO 

Departments  that  invite  browsing 
main  floor  spot  are  an  unbeatable  com-  have  been  moving  upstairs,  too.  If 

hination,  no  matter  how'  unrelated  you’re  selling  hooks,  for  instance,  main 

the  item  may  be  to  the  merchandise  floor  traffic  is  good,  but  main  floor 

around  it.  restlessness  and  commotion  may  not 

be.  An  upstairs  spot  that  is  not  too 
Making  Room.  To  make  room  for  the  remote  may  provide  the  just-right  corn- 
growing  list  of  items  that  merit  con-  bination  of  traffic  and  elbow  room, 
sideration  for  main  floor  space,  man¬ 
agement  has  worked  in  two  directions.  Good  Neighbors.  Some  departments 
Some  departments  and  classifications  beg  to  be  excused  from  main  floor 
have  been  sent  upstairs,  in  part  or  in  space.  Beauty  salons,  for  one.  A 

entirety.  Thus,  in  many  stores,  sewing  prominent  lessee  explains  that,  on  the 

notions  go  upstairs  to  join  that  other  main  floor,  management  judges  his 

exile  from  the  main  floor — piece  operation  primarily  on  sales  per  square 

goods.  Stationery  departments,  with  foot,  and  he  does  not  care  to  risk  his 

no  room  for  expansion  at  Christmas,  welcome  on  that  alone.  In  an  upstairs 

open  outposts  on  upper  floors  for  spot,  his  operators  can  build  their  own 

greeting  cards  and  gift  wrappings.  traffic,  slowly  and  steadily,  bringing 

Some  even  keep  year-round  outposts  customers  back  for  their  regular  week- 

for  everyday  cards  and  wraps.  Play-  ly  appointments — and  sending  them 

ing  cards  go  upstairs  in  some  stores  forth  to  the  fashion  departments  near- 


Many  Degrees  of  Self-Selection 


The  notion*  department  at  Malley's,  New  Haven, 
illuttrotes  the  varying  degree*  of  *elf-*election 
to  be  found  on  a  modern  main  floor.  In  the  fort- 
ground,  a  thread  fixture  permit*  complete  lelf- 
*election  and,  if  de*ired,  *elf-*ervice.  Ju*t  to  the 
right,  a  button  fixture  u*e*  vertical  diiploy  to 
*how  the  a**ortment,  ptu*  counter  bin* — an  ar¬ 
rangement  that  facilitate*  cu*tamer  *election  with 
clerk  service.  Behind  the  thread  fixture  i*  th* 
ribbon  section,  requiring  full  clerk  service  to 
measure  off  yardage*.  But  atop  the  ribbon 
counter  is  a  rack  of  carded  button*  and  olongsidt 
is  the  slide  fastener  display,  from  either  of  which 
the  customer  can  serve  herself  if  she  wishes. 
Photo,  courtesy  of  Coats  &  Clark,  whose  thread 
and  zipper  fixtures  are  shown. 
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by  in  a  fine  glow  of  interest  m  their  I 
looks,  in  the  perfect  frame  of  mind  for  | 
looking  over  new  hats  and  dres.ses.  He 
likes  the  idea  of  not  just  paying  his  [ 
rent,  but  of  bringing  extra  traffic  to  t 
nearby  departments.  j 

Here  our  beauty  salon  expert  brings  j 
up  a  point  that  does  not  seem  to  weigh 
heavily  on  management’s  mind  (to  j 
judge  from  questionnaire  replies.)  [ 
That’s  the  question  of  what  a  main 
floor  department  can  do  for  or  against  ^ 
its  neighbors.  Department  stores  | 
haven’t  yet  installed  the  pizza  conces¬ 
sions  some  variety  stores  operate,  but 
there  are  some  main  floor  items  that 
can  repel  customers  of  other  depart¬ 
ments  quite  as  effectively  as  pizza 
odors  can  repel  those  who  do  not  fancy 
that  particular  food  item.  j 

f 

Poor  Neighbors.  Smells  and  sounds 
and  atmosphere  don’t  show  up  in  sales  | 
per  square  foot  figures,  but  they  can  I 
affect  the  sales  of  other  departments,  j 
not  only  on  the  main  floor  but  upstairs,  - 
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A  new  concept  in  hosiery  comfort  made  with  EhKA NYLON ... 
Panti-Legs"“  of  'Enka  Nylon  . . .  fabulous  new  panti- stockings  by  Glen  Raven 

in  seamless,  as  well  as  full-fashioned. 
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Panti-Leps  . . .  sheer  stretch  stockings  ent  nylon  too,  for  real  wearing  comfort,  knit  and  non-run  full-fashioned  styles— 
combined  with  a  snug,  opaque  panty  Enka  is  backing  Panti-Legs  with  their  at  $17.40  per  dozen  to  retail  at  $2.50, 
brief  that  has  the  firm  shaping  of  stretch  Customer  Service  Program  of  national  2  for  $4.90.  In  Seamless  Micro  construc- 
nylon.  advertising,  in-store  merchandising  and  tion  at  $21.00  to  retail  at  $3.00,  2  for 

To  create  this  comfortable  two-in-one  publicity.  Plus,  Glen  Raven  is  offering  $5.90.  In  proportioned  sizes  — small, 
fashion,  Glen  Raven  chose  new  and  dif-  an  advertising  allowance  of  $2.00  per  medium-small,  medium-large  and  large, 
ferent  Enka  nylon.  This  yarn  with  its  dozen.  Panti-Leg  mannequins  are  avail-  Beige,  off-black  and  white.  To  order 
greater  elasticity  and  recoverability,  able  with  minimum  orders.  Panti-Legs  Panti-Legs  and  store  promotion  mate- 
stretches  sleekly  to  fit  smoothly,  to  keep  ad  mats  and  bill  staffers  may  also  be  rial,  contact  Glen  Raven  Knitting  Mills, 
its  shape  longer  and  hug  the  legs  with  ordered.  Inc.,  1430  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

shapely  insistence.  It’s  a  more  absorb-  Glen  Raven  Panti-Legs  come  in  plain  LO  4-8866. 

Amcrkan  m  Corporatioa,  Koka,  N.  C.  •  Produrrr  of  rayon  •  nylon  •  yarn#  «  fiber# 

!#EW  Yoan  omCE:  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.Y.  •  DisraiCT  sales  omcES:  Chattanooga  •  Greensboro  •  Provi4en«e 


Appearing  in  full  color,  August  7th 
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Two-in-one  comfort  from  your  waist  to  your  toes! 
Panti-Legs” ..  fabulous,  new  panti- stockings  from  Glen  Raven 


They  finally  put  comfort  in  fashion.  And  by  GI«n  Raven.  Panti-Lega  are  made  of  the 
it’s  about  time.  too.  Now  I  don't  have  to  new.  different  Enka  nylon  with  more 


New  Panti-Legs  by  Glen  Raven  are  yours 
in  flattering  beige  and  seductive  off-black. 
Sixes  Hnall,  medium-small,  medium-large, 
and  large  in  drem  proportioned  sises.  Plain 
knit  and  non-run  full  fashioned.  $2.50. 
2  for  $4.»0.  Seamless,  fS.OO.  2  for  $5.90. 
Wriu  Glen  Raven  Knitting  Milla,  Ine.. 
1430  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


•A  it’s  about  time,  too.  Now  I  don  t  have  to  new.  different  Enka  nylon  with  more 
worry  about  garters,  girdles  or  garter  belts,  stretch,  coNfrollrd  stretch—and  the  heavenly 
What  a  comfort  to  feel  f  rec  as  a  breexe  from  comfort  of  more  absorbency.  Enka  atretches 
my  waiat  to  my  toes-and  know  my  legs  are  exactly  the  right  amount  to  flt  perfectly,  as 
fit  to  be  eyed  r’  smoothly  as  your  own  skin.  Your  legs  look 

Amazingthatnoonethoughtof  itbeforel  shapelier  because  there’s  no  wrinkling,  no 
Here  is  the  two-in-one  comfort  of  a  panty  bagging.  Here  is  fa-shioo  that  looks  as  good 
and  stockings  combined  in  new  Panti-Lega  aa  it  feelal 
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too.  A  perfume-sprayed  main  floor 
may  keep  the  male  from  running  the 
fragrance  gauntlet  on  his  way  to  an 
upstairs  clothing  department.  The 
noise  of  pop  records  can  blight  the 
chances  of  selling  fine  stationery  oi 
jewel»^y  in  that  vicinity.  The  eager 
commotion  at  a  quick-service,  low-end 
sportswear  section  on  a  main  floor  may 
make  the  well-to-do  matron  wonder  if 
she  shouldn’t  go  to  a  smarter  store 
for  her  evening  gown,  her  millinery, 
her  gloves. 

Whether  or  not  the  customer  buys 
on  the  main  floor,  she  is- exposed  to 
its  charms  and  its  clamor  on  her  way 
up  to  the  upper  floors.  If  the  mixture 
of  charm  and  clamor  is  not  just  right 
for  the  customer  the  store  as  a  whole 
seeks  to  reach,  the  upstairs  depart- 
inents  may  suffer — not  drastically, 
perhaps,  but  enough  so  that  their  oper¬ 
ation  is  a  shade  less  profitable  than  it 
should  be. 

Reasons  for  Allocation.  To  get  an 

idea  of  how  management  would  be 
allocating  main  floor  space  in  future, 
the  heads  of  stores  who  participated 
in  this  study  were  offered  a  list  of  eight 
suggested  reasons  for  deciding  whether 
or  not  a  department  belongs  on  the 
main  floor.  They  were  asked  to  check 
the  two  or  three  factors  they  consid¬ 
ered  most  important.  The  results: 

80%  checked  “merchandise  primar¬ 
ily  impulse  type.” 

58%  checked  “high  sales  per  square 
foot.” 

These  were  the  only  two  factors 
checked  by  half  or  more  of  the  store 
heads. 

Also  on  the  list,  but  each  checked 
by  a  relatively  small  number  of  par¬ 
ticipants,  were: 

“Department  needs  traffic,”  checked 
by  36%. 

“Customers  need  little  time  to  select 
this  merchandise”  (30%). 

“Department  creates  traffic” ( 28% ) . 


“Coordination  with  nearby  depart¬ 
ments”  (27%). 

“Traditional  location  for  depart¬ 
ment”  (18%). 

“Enhancement  of  main  floor  ap¬ 
pearance”  (15%). 

Also  suggested  by  some  of  the  re¬ 
porting  stores  were:  profit  possibili¬ 
ties;  margin  potential;  what  the  com¬ 
petition  is  up  to.  Except  for  one  store 
in  the  West,  whose  management  sees 
the  main  floor  as  a  sampling  of  what 
awaits  the  customer  upstairs,  the  re¬ 
porting  store  heads  seem  to  want  to 
make  their  decisions  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  in  terms  of  their  immediate  object 
— fast  sales. 

What  of  the  Future?  Obviously,  stores 
exist  to  make  sales.  A  department 
store,  however,  also  has  that  subtle 
essence  we  call  store  personality,  which 
makes  it  different  from  all  its  competi¬ 
tors.  If  the  reporting  store  heads  are 
truly  planning  their  main  floors  in 
terms  of  sales  figures  alone,  it  may  be 
hard  to  tell  their  main  floors  of  the 
future  from  those  of  the  variety  stores. 
Somehow  that  doesn’t  seem  likely. 

What  does  seem  likely  is  that  this 
apparent  over-emphasis  on  volume 
alone  is  a  reflection  of  management’s 
deep  concern  right  now  with  dwind¬ 
ling  downtown  traffic  in  some  cities, 
and  with  consequent  lessening  of  main 
floor  potential.  Says  a  Midwest  mer¬ 
chant: 

“Main  floor  in  some  cities  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  lessening  of  foot  traffic. 
Thus  sales  per  square  foot  will  decline 
and  many  main  floors  may  be  re¬ 
vamped  to  provide  space  for  other  de¬ 
partments  or  outposts  in  an  effort  to 
improve  or  maintain  the  dollar  sales 
per  square  foot  figure.  I  look  for  some 
concentration  of  space  in  many  down¬ 
town  stores,  especially  if  the  store  has 
a  vertical  transportation  problem.” 

Men  and  Women.  This  store  head, 
and  a  few  others,  look  for  more  men’s 
items  on  the  main  floor.  But  at  least 
one  participant  in  the  survey,  in  a  spe¬ 
cialty  store  with  highly  regarded  men’s 
departments,  counts  on  the  main  floor 


I 

to  become  increasingly  feminine.  On^ 
maker  of  men’s  fine  shirts  sees  no  co» 
tradiction  there.  Women  buy  so  maoy 
men’s  shirts,  including  quite  expenshr 
sports  shirts,  that  he  would  just  as  sooir 
see  his  merchandise  near  fcminiaiT 
interest  departments.  He  sees  iittk'l 
virtue  in  putting  men’s  furnishingi' 
near  clothing,  except  for  a  token  dis-^ 
play,  since  it  is  well  nigh  impossiUt! 
to  get  a  department  store  clothing 
salesman  to  bring  his  customer  over  to 
the  shirts.  But  the  woman  customer 
doesn’t  need  to  be  brought  over.  Afl 
she  needs  is  to  see  some  of  the  new^ 
colors,  patterns,  and  textures,  and ' 
she’ll  come  over  to  the  rack  on  herl 
own.  ^ 

Items  from  Everywhere.  Several  of  the 
store  heads  who  replied  to  the  ques-1 
tionnaire  expect  to  see  more  big-check  : 
fashion  items  on  the  main  floor.  Others  1 
see  their  main  floors  ultimately  made  i 
up  of  impulse  items,  regardless  of  the 
location  of  the  parent  departments  of  i 
those  items.  Some  expect  small  items, . 
like  notions,  to  move  upstairs  and  yield  : 
place  to  those  that  can  make  better  ] 
sales  figures.  (The  question:  Will  the| 
customer  go  upstairs  for  a  small  item?  ? 
Or  go  elsewhere?)  | 

The  one  clearcut  prediction  that  \ 
seems  to  emerge  from  the  viewpoints] 
management  expresses  is  this:  1 

Any  impulse  item  with  good  poten- : 
tial  for  high  sales  per  square  foot  has| 
a  good  chance  to  get  main  floor  space,! 
whether  it’s  a  dinner  service  or  a  pair  j 
of  goldfish.  Thus,  the  boys’  wear  buy-; 
er  who  can  convince  management  thatl 
there  are  enough  mothers  in  the  main  f 
floor  shopping  crowd  may  hope  for  an  | 
outpost  ...  a  china  buyer  may  put ! 
in  a  bid  for  a  few  place  settings  of  fast ; 
sellers  on  the  main  floor  ...  a  toy 
buyer  may  get  his  latest  novelty  down¬ 
stairs.  If  the  prospects  are  presented; 
convincingly  enough,  any  item  seems 
to  have  a  chance  on  the  main  floor.  ] 
Traditions  and  prejudices  show  signs  [ 
of  melting  away,  and  a  foothold  on 
the  main  floor  seems  possible  for  any 
merchandise  that  can  make  a  good  | 
case  for  itself.  ' 
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I  RUST  CRAFT  in  1960  brings  complete  product  coverage 

^  to  your  greeting  card  department. 


YOU  benefit  from  our  new  lines  and  from  the  experience  and 
proven  products  of  two  fine  companies  now  under  the  Rust  Craft  banner. 


drop  a  note  to  Mr.  John  E.  Sellman,  Vice  President, 
Marketing. 


RUST  CRAFT  PUBLISHERS 

RUST  CRAFT  PARK  •  DEDHAM,  MASS. 
A  DIVISION  OF  UNITED  PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Other  ItidependerU  United  Printers  and  Publishers  Divisions: 
GREETINGS,  INC.,  NATIONAL  ARTCRAFTS,  BARKER  GREETING  CARD  CO. 


with  finesse,  how  to  suggest  second 
items.  During  the  193()s,  when  the  de¬ 
pression  made  even  the  smallest  lost 
sale  a  matter  of  concern,  forward-look¬ 
ing  stores  began  working  out  assort¬ 
ment  displays,  still  under  glass,  but 
designed  to  get  the  customer  interested 
in  the  merchandise  and  on  her  way 
toward  deciding  what  she  wanted  while 
she  waited  for  service.  An<l  ever  since 
World  W  ar  11,  the  whole  idea  has  been 
to  bring  the  merchandise  closer  to  the 
customer,  so  that  she  can  make  her 
selection  and  find  her  own  suggestion 
for  a  second  item,  with  or  without  a 
salesperson  at  her  elbow. 

Not  all  stores  have  welcomed  this 
last  phase  of  the  trend  with  unalloyed 
eagerness.  Even  10  years  ago,  there 
were  many  who  insisted  that  self-selec¬ 
tion.  like  self-service,  was  for  super¬ 
markets  rather  than  department  stores. 
Yet  the  fact  is  that  self-selection — 
choice  without  pressure — has  always 
been  a  cornerstone  of  department  store 
policy.  The  concepts  in  fixturing  that 
brought  open  selling  to  the  main  floor 
and  are  bringing  it  rapidly  now  to 
other  floors  are  concepts  that  grew  out 


OPEN  SELLING  FIXTURES 
FOR  THE  MAIN  FLOOR 


to-date  department  store  that  had  its 
stock  and  its  displays  under  glass,  w'ith 
the  counter  acting  as  a  barrier  between 
customer  and  merchandise  until  the 
salesperson  entered  the  scene;  today, 
this  is  the  mark  of  the  old-fashioned 
store.  And  50  years  ago.  it  was  the 
old-fashioned  store  that  had  its  stocks 
out  in  the  open! 


JN  its  career  of  finding  and  exploit- 
ing  impulse  items,  the  main  floor 
of  the  department  store  has  seen  how 
large  a  part  fixturing  can  play  in  mak¬ 
ing  or  breaking  a  good  item.  Glassed- 
in  fixtures  and  slow  service  have  held 
hack  excellent  items;  open  fixturing 
has  lent  impulse  value  to  some  other¬ 
wise  commonplace,  unexciting  mer¬ 
chandise.  With  the  right  item  and  the 
right  fixture,  open  selling  has  done 
wonders  in  raising  the  dollars  per 
square  foot  potential  of  the  main  floor. 

Thus  the  years  have  seen  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  turn-about  on  the  main  floor,  and 
one  which  is  surely  destined  to  take 
place  in  almost  every  upstairs  depart¬ 
ment.  Fifty  years  ago,  it  was  the  up- 


Forerunner.  The  transition  to  and 
then  away  from  glassed-in  fixtures  is 
almost  the  story  of  the  changing  tech¬ 
nique  in  department  store  selling.  In 
the  first  few  decades  of  the  century, 
stores  gave  the  merchandise  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  rich  setting  and  coached  their 
salespeople  in  how  to  present  the  goods 


Pioneers  of  Open  Selling 

Modern  open-selling  fixtures  ore  direct  descendants,  not  of  the  supermarket  gondola, 
but  of  this  tf allmark  fixture,  introduced  in  the  1930s— when  the  typical  department 
store  customer  patronized  full-service  groceries  rather  than  the  supers. 

To  show  buyers  and  their  managements  how  the  new  fixture  idea  would  look 
in  actual  use.  Hallmark  executives  toured  the  country  with  it  in  a  trailer.  Buyers 
and  their  managements  came  to  see.  Some  bought;  some  bucked  the  idea.  But 
eye  level  display  and  self-selection  were  soon  firmly  established,  and  through  them, 
the  greeting  card  and  gift  wrap  business  grew  from  a  tiny  part  of  the  stationery 
department's  volume  to  more  than  one-third  of  today's  total. 
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Lustrous  Chrome  $3.75  eo.  retail,  no  tax 

12kt.  gold  filled  $6.60  eo.  retoil,  F.T.I. 

14  kt.  gold  filled  $8.75  eo.  retail.  F.T.I. 

Solid  14  kt.  gold  $50.00  eo.  retail,  F.T.I. 


Prices  Subject  to  Change  Without  Notice 

NAME  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS 

since 


July-August,  1960 


(^^menica  V  ^inesi  Wiiiinr}  dnslltumenis 


SINCE  1846 

K  wonderful  feeling  of  pride  and  prestige  in¬ 
evitably  comes  to  those  who  own  the  best.  Among 
people  of  genuine  attainment  and  position 
nothing  bespeaks  their  tastes  more  highly  than 
the  feeling  of  satisfaction  they  gain  with  the 
ownership  of  a  Cross  writing  instrument,  whether 
it  be  a  Cross  Executive  set  in  solid  14  kt.  gold  or 
the  slim  elegance  of  a  lustrous  chrome  pen  or 
pencil  by  Cross.  When  you're  selling  quality  — 
you  too  attain  that  wonderful  feeling  of  pride. 
Small  wonder  that  a  Cross  writing  instrument 
is  considered  the  finest  available. 


Not  once  since  1846  has  Cross  deviated  from 
its  policy  of  producing  the  finest  in  writing  in¬ 
strument  craftsmanship,  regardless  of  their  crea¬ 
tion.  Such  is  the  reason  every  Cross  pen  and 
pencil  is  cavered  with  a  lifetime  mechanical 
guarantee.  You,  too,  will  realize  that  Pride  can 
pay  dividends  once  you  have  used  and  sold 
an  A.  T.  Cross  product.  Why  not  accept  our  in¬ 
vitation  to  receive  all  the  details.  Write  for  your 
copy  of  the  Cross  Buyers'  Guide. 


( 
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DEPARTMENT  MODERNIZATION  AND  REMODELING  DEMAlllEI 


Exclusive  Features: 

•  No  Double  Fixture  Ends 

•  8%  More  Card  Display 

•  Lifetime  Formica  Finish 


Panuraniir  by  Gibson  is  the  proven  concept  in  Greeting  Gard  display. 
Gontinuous  unbroken  fixtures  conceived  and  individualized  by  the  Gibson 
Store  Planning  Division.  Now  .  .  .  get  more  profit  out  of  every  square  inch 
of  Hoor  space  .  .  .  better  greeting  card  display  .  .  .  better  merchandising! 
\X  rile  fi)r  details. 


Panoramic  is  unique.  It  presents  a  continuous  unbroken  flow  of 
greeting  cards  along  walls,  around  inside  and  outside  corners  and 
as  sell-on-sight  island  displays.  All  units,  including  Studio  Cards, 
Gift  Wrap  and  the  Party  Goods  Mart,  finished  in  gleaming,  easy-to- 
clean  Formica,  in  any  color  or  picwood  finish  you  desire.  Nine  and 
twelve  tier  units  available. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY...  FREE  BROCHURE 


F  red  J.  VI  agner,  V.F. 

Gibson  Greeting  Gards  Inc.,  Dept.  S7 
Cincinnati  37,  Ohio 

I'd  like  to  know  more  about  Panoramic.  No  obligation,  of  course.  Send  Free  Brochure, 
Name  _  _  _  _  Title _ _ _ 


Store  Name 


Address 


of  the  idea  of  making  self-selection 
faster  and  easier  all  around. 

Growing  Trend.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
store  heads  who  participated  in  this 
study,  the  trend  to  open  fixturing  on 
the  main  floor  will  surely  go  on  grow¬ 
ing.  Nine  in  every  10  said  this;  most 
of  the  others  believe  the  trend  will 
hall,  but  not  reverse  itself. 

“Customers  seem  to  want  to  shop 
and  then  ask  salespeople  to  make  the 
sale,”  explains  the  head  of  a  Southern 
fashion  store.  “Small  ticket  merchan¬ 
dise  needs  self-selection  displays  and 
more  interselling  throughout  the  main 
floor  for  better  customer  service  and 
lowered  selling  cost,”  says  a  Milwau¬ 
kee  contributor.  From  Texas:  “Any¬ 
thing  that  speeds  service  will  grow,  as 
customers  today  do  not  have  to  be 
educated  each  time  they  buy.” 

Even  from  the  conservative  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutch  territory,  where  customers 
only  a  few  years  ago  resisted  anything 
that  was  neither  service  nor  a  bargain 
table,  tbe  word  comes  that  “sociologi¬ 
cal  factors”  as  well  as  rising  costs  will 
encourage  self-selection  fixturing. 

No  Easy  Answers.  To  say  “open  fix¬ 
turing”  is  not  like  saying  “Open, 
Sesame!”  however.  Not  all  fixtures 
are  good,  and  not  every  good  fixture 
does  its  best  in  the  store  where  it  is 
used.  If  the  fixtures  were  all  wisely 
selected  and  wisely  used,  sales  per 
square  foot  in  some  departments 
would  have  shown  far  greater  increases 
than  they  do. 

One  of  the  problems  in  fixturing 
for  open  selling  is  that  the  store  itself 
is  in  no  position  to  do  effective  re¬ 
search  into  the  subject.  It  has  no  ex¬ 
perience  but  its  own  to  analyze;  it  has 
its  own  habits  and  prejudices  to  over¬ 
come;  it  has  a  natural  reluctance  to 
think  about  spending  money  for  new 
fixtures  unless  there  is  a  new  branch 
to  be  opened,  or  unless  the  downtown 


store  is  facing  a  really  rugged  situ¬ 
ation.  Moreover,  new  fixtures,  custom- 
made  for  a  single  store,  can  be  quite 
expensive — especially  so  if  they  repre¬ 
sent  something  new  and  untried,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  as  successful  as  the 
buyer  hopes. 

Resources'  Share.  Thus  the  burden  of 
studying  the  main  floor’s  open  selling 
needs,  of  designing  fixtures,  and  often 
of  subsidizing  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
has  fallen  upon  some  of  its  leading 
resources.  (And  also  upon  some  re¬ 
sources  for  upstairs  merchandise,  like 
bras  and  candles,  wbo  won  main  floor 
space  via  the  package  and  fixture 
route. ) 

It  isn't  altruism,  of  course,  that 
leads  the  manufacturer  into  the  fixture 
design  business.  When  he  gets  his 
product  into  the  open  on  the  main 
floors  of  his  good  department  store 
outlets,  he  often  achieves  better  sales 
increases  on  a  national  scale  than  he 
could  hope  for  if  he  scraped  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  barrel  for  additional  retail 
outlets.  Sometimes,  fixturing  not  only 
enhances  the  impulse  appeal  of  a 
manufacturer’s  product,  but  also  opens 
up  whole  new  fields  into  which  the 
industry  can  expand.  From  the  fix¬ 
ture,  there  may  come  opportunities  to 
create  and  sell  many  more  items  than 
the  industry  or  store  ever  dreamed 
possible. 

Fixture-Created  Impulse.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  greeting  card  industry, 
which  50  years  ago  sold  only  a  nar¬ 
row  range  of  products — Christmas 
cards,  Valentines,  birthday  greetings. 
Stores  kept  the  cards  in  stock  boxes, 
which  were  laid  open  on  counter  tops 
in  rush  seasons.  At  other  times,  cus¬ 
tomers  requested  and  were  shown 
mounts,  from  which  to  make  a  selec¬ 
tion.  There  was  nothing  to  flag  the 
attention  of  the  passing  customer  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  year. 

In  the  1930s,  the  Hallmark  people 
worked  out  a  selling  fixture  that  would 
bring  cards  out  into  the  open.  It  was 
a  grand-daddy  of  today’s  sleek  fixtures, 
but  it  was  also  a  radical  change  from 


anything  buyers  had  used  befon*.  Not 
all  of  them  took  to  it  on  sight.  So 
executives  of  the  company  went  barn¬ 
storming  around  the  country,  with 
sample  fixtures  set  up  in  a  trailer,  and 
got  buyers  and  their  managements  to 
come  out  and  look. 

Enough  of  them  bought  and  tried 
the  fixtures  to  start  the  ball  rolling. 
The  impulse  sales  generated  when  the 
cards  were  in  plain  sight  encouraged 
the  development  of  new  types  of  cards 
for  new  occasions,  creating  an  ever 
expanding  market.  Instead  of  con¬ 
tributing  five  to  10  per  cent  of  sta¬ 
tionery  department  sales,  as  they  did 
50  years  ago,  cards  now  contribute 
about  one-third  of  the  total. 

Fixture-Created  Markets.  Gift  wraps 
and  ribbons  have  a  similar  story.  Un¬ 
til  the  middle  1920s,  the  accepted  gift 
wrap  was  tissue  and  cord — not  much 
business  for  the  industry  or  the  store. 
Then  an  enterprising  importer  offered 
fancy  envelope  linings  as  gift  wraps. 
Eventually,  by  way  of  well  designed 
selling  fixtures,  the  gift  wrap  and  rib¬ 
bon  business  grew  to  its  present  pro¬ 
portions.  and  is  still  growing. 

Greeting  cards  and  gift  wraps  pro¬ 
duce,  typically,  $90  a  square  foot  in 
tbe  department  store,  well  above  the 
total  store  average.  Without  good  open 
fixtures,  they  would  probably  have  a 
hard  time  justifying  space  anywhere 
in  the  department  store,  much  less  on 
the  main  floor.  They’re  prime  exam¬ 
ples  of  impulse  items  that  bloom  in  the 
open,  and  wither  when  tucked  away 
out  of  sight. 

Imperfect  Imitation.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  many  other  indus¬ 
tries  seek  to  follow  the  greeting  card 
route  to  growth  by  designing  fixtures 
for  open  selling  of  their  merchandise. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  them  overlook 
several  of  the  factors  that  made  for 
greeting  card  success,  and  this  makes 
their  fixture  programs  far  less  produc¬ 
tive  than  they  should  be. 

A  familiar  error  is  to  design  the 
fixture  so  exclusively  for  one  maker’s 
product  that  no  other  brand  can  be 
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Getting  More  Per  Square  Foot 


Th*  main  floor  blouse  department  it  among  the  store's  best  producers  in  terms  of  dollars 
per  square  foot.  Seeking  ways  to  push  a  good  figure  even  higher,  one  resource,  Judy 
Bond,  surveyed  retailers  and  found  they  wanted  more  stock  at  the  point  of  sale.  Resource 
recommends  plastic  troys,  like  those  in  typical  department  above,  since  they  accommo¬ 
date  twice  at  much  forward  stock  at  manufacturer's  boxes  or  hangers.  Same  resource 
alto  recommends,  on  basis  of  retail  study,  stocking  blouses  by  size  for  quicker  service; 
better  signs;  dramatic  displays;  nearby  reserve  stockroom.  Photo,  courtesy  Judy  Bond. 


This  center  for  stainless  steel  flatware  and  holioware  was  opened  a  year  ago  on  Macy't 
main  floor,  adjacent  to  the  silverware  department.  Although  many  stores  have  moved 
silverware  departments  to  upper  floors,  in  search  of  quiet,  space,  and  the  opportunity  to 
correlate  with  other  home  furnishings,  the  New  York  store  is  one  of  those  that  have 
kept  this  merchandise,  with  its  high  sales  per  square  foot,  on  vhe  main  floor. 


Main  Floor  Stainless  Canter 


used  in  that  setup.  Then,  if  the  store 
has  more  than  one  important  brand,  it 
needs  a  separate  fixture  for  eacli  one 
— and  it  ends  by  using  more  fixtures 
and  more  space  than  the  merchandise 
warrants,  or  by  crowding  out  some  of 
its  important  brands  and  price  lines. 
( The  greeting  card  people  don’t  mind 
rubbing  shoulders  with  comjteting 
lines  in  the  same  fixture.  They  just 
keep  records  for  the  store  of  sales  per 
pocket,  and  seek  to  show  that  some 
brands  produce  more  dollars  of  sales 
per  pocket  than  others.) 

Management's  Decision.  In  most  main 
floor  departments,  then,  management 
has  to  ride  herd  on  fixture  offers  from 
resources.  The  gift  horse  of  a  free  or 
heavily  subsidized  fixture  has  to  be 
looked  in  the  mouth;  some  are  excel¬ 
lent  and  some  are  not.  If  it  will  be  to 
the  store’s  advantage  to  pay  more  for 
a  more  flexible  fixture,  better  adapted 
to  the  department’s  space  and  needs, 
that  will  probably  be  management’s 
decision.  The  buyer,  making  this  de¬ 
cision  on  his  own,  may  choose  the 
least  costly  fixture,  even  if  it  doesn’t 
happen  to  be  the  best  one  for  his  store. 

Another  familiar  error:  To  think 
that  a  fixture,  once  developed,  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  answer 
to  the  department’s  problem.  Re¬ 
sources  may  growl  that  they  are  not  in 
the  fixture  business — but  neither  are 
the  greeting  card  and  gift  wrap  people. 
And  that’s  one  industry  that  never 
stops  working  on  ways  to  improve  its 
sales  by  improving  its  fixturing. 

Changing  Needs.  The  fixture  that 
meets  today’s  problem  doesn’t  always 
meet  tomorrow’s.  Products  change, 
tastes  change,  opportunities  change. 
Some  departments  may  have  to  ex¬ 
pand;  others,  to  cut  back.  When  the 
fixture  no  longer  fits  the  situation,  it 
is  of  little  help.  It  has  to  hold  enough 
stock,  show  enough  styles,  suggest  sec¬ 
ond  items. 

When  a  product  goes  into  color 
after  an  all-white  past,  for  instance, 
the  fixturing  problem  changes.  What 
was  adequate  for  men’s  white  shirts. 
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Stores  know  it,  your  profits  show  it... 
more  Ship’n  Shores  are  sold  than 
any  other  blouse!  Sales  are  bigger. 

^  f 

Turnover  is  faster.  Millions  of  women 
insist  on  Ship’n  Shore,  and  come  back 
for  more.  Because  it's  the  blouse 
that  gives  them  more.  More  fashion 
and  quality,  at  a  best -value  price. 
Ship’n  Shore' sets  the  pace  that  gets 
the  most  out  of  main  floor  space. 


I. 


r 


> 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  SELLING 
FROM  LIMITED  ASSORTMENTS 


for  example,  may  no  longer  be  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  same  shirts  in  a  wide 
range  of  colors.  Another  change: 
When  men’s  sports  shirts  had  little  but 
color  interest,  they  could  be  packaged 
and  hxtured  like  dress  shirts;  now  that 
they  have  pattern  and  texture  interest, 
too,  they’re  coming  out  of  the  packages 
and  on  to  open  racks. 

The  job  of  fixturing  a  main  floor 
department  is  never  done.  It’s  a  rare 
department  whose  merchandise  is  so 
static  that  it  doesn’t  need  adjustments 
in  its  fixturing  every  few  years.  Memo 
for  management:  If  any  main  floor 
buyer  has  not  been  campaigning  for 
new  fixtures  for  a  few  years,  better 
check  up  on  him!  His  department 
may  not  yet  be  sick,  but  the  chances 
are  that  it  isn’t  keeping  up  with  its 
opportunities. 


future  of  the  first.  Eighty-one  per  cent 
look  for  increasing  emphasis  on  speed 
and  quick-action  merchandise  on  the 
main  floor  in  future;  16  per  cent  think 
the  trend  will  halt;  three  per  cent 
anticipate  a  reversal. 


IN  the  movement  of  departments 


^  and  items  to  and  from  the  main 
floor,  two  trends  have  been  noticeable, 
particularly  in  the  past  decade  or  so. 
One  has  been  the  tendency  of  tradi¬ 
tional  main  floor  departments  whose 
transactions  require  time  or  quiet  to 
move  upstairs,  thus  leaving  the  main 
floor  increasingly  to  quick-action  items 
and  classifications. 

The  other  trend,  partly  a  cause, 
partly  an  outgrowth  of  the  first,  has 
been  the  development  of  main  floor 
departments  that  carry  limited  assort¬ 
ments  of  classifications  that  are  abo 
carried  in  depth  in  upstairs  depart¬ 
ments.  The  main  floor  sister  depart¬ 
ments  are  often  low-end  and  self-serv¬ 
ice.  Typical  are  the  hat  bars  and  bra 
bars  in  stores  whose  upstairs  millinery 
Use  and  Care.  Another  error,  all  too  and  corset  departments  are  the  last 
familiar:  To  think  that  the  fixture  runs  word  in  service  and  elegant  decor, 
itself.  Salespeople  need  to  be  trained  Of  the  two  trends,  the  reporting 
to  use  a  fixture  properly;  to  sell  from  store  heads  feel  more  confidence  in  the 

it,  to  keep  it  orderly,  to  replenish  it. 

Buyers  need  to  learn  the  habit  of 
checking  it  quickly  as  they  pass.  Eye¬ 
ball  stock  control  is  a  snap  with  a  good 
fixture — but  not  if  the  eyes  never  turn 
that  way. 

And  a  final  error:  Forgetting  to 
learn  from  the  fixtures.  Replenishing 
stock  in  the  fixture  is  fine,  but  a  record 
of  what  has  been  replenished  and  how 
often  is  even  finer.  The  full  package 
on  open  selling  is  the  full  package  for 
exploiting  a  naturally  good  impulse 
item:  Get  the  merchandise  in  the  open; 
keep  the  stock  complete;  watch  the 
rate  of  sale.  An  open-selling  fixture, 
because  it  gives  ail  items  an  equal 
chance  to  win  the  customer’s  attention, 
is  an  ideal  spotter  of  trends.  If  the 
rates  of  sale  are  watched,  the  fixture 
becomes  a  potent  tool  for  measuring 
changes  in  demand,  for  showing  which 
colors,  styles  and  price  lines  should  be 
pruned,  which  should  get  bigger  play. 


Need  for  Speed.  One  store  in  the 
Midwest  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
need  for  speed  will  not  only  encourage 
this  trend,  but  it  will  abo  influence 
store  design  to  the  point  that  new 
buildings  will  have  only  one  or  two 
selling  floors.  (What  do  you  do  with 
the  old  building  that  has  so  many 
floors?  Rent  the  upper  floors  out  as 
office  space  and  condense  your  selling 
area  into  fewer  floors,  suggests  some 
observers. ) 

Some  of  the  store  heads,  although 
they  recognize  that  the  trend  toward 
speed  on  the  main  floor  is  soundly 
based  on  both  customer  demand  and 
store  need  (to  keep  expenses  down). 


Simplicity,  Self-Selection,  Suggestion 

At  May-O&F,  Denver,  this  simple  shelf  arrangement  cashes  in  on  the  impulse  appeal 
of  playing  cards  to  sell  both  card  and  related  items.  The  two  upper  shelves  feature 
Kem  cards,  using  the  maker's  own  small  display  stand  to  recite  selling  points  and 
the  store's  own  wide  range  of  patterns  to  show  the  assortment.  Lowest  shelf  shows 
card  racks,  shufflers,  and  adult  gomes  for  card  enthusiasts. 
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rainwear  corporation 


into  action/ 


spring 


. . .  and  brings  to  you,  the 
RETAILER,  completely  NEW  and 
EXCITINGLY  BEAUTIFUL 
RAINCOAT  FASHIONS  for 
Women,  Girls  and  Tots  for  the 
1960*61  SMson.  (Retailing  from 
$3.96  to  C24.98  ea.)and  made  of 
Kodel-Nylon*Vinyt  and  the  new 
Dual  Fabrinole  Fabric 
textured  vinyl. 


W  WRITE,  WIRE,  PHONE 
or  fill  in  th€  coupon  below 
for  our  NSW  pocket 
aixe  vinyl  covered  catalog 
thawing  theee  raincoats 
in  THEIR  OWN  GORGEOUS 
NATURAL  COLOR. 


Ask  about  our  newly 
daaignad,  strong 
impact  packaging 
availabla  at  no  extra 
ohargo  for  all  raincoata. 


DEALERS  AIDS 
SUCN  AS: 
Stuffers,  window 
$  counter  display 
signs,  coop 
adytf.,  etc.  are 
available  on  this 
Dolphin  line. 


When  in  New  York  visit 
our  new  $100,000  ofRces 
featuring  the  world’s  first 
nwchanical  showroom. 


PLEASE  CUP  AND  MAH. 


^id  ^au  kn&u% ...  our  almar  line  of  lower  priced  rainwear 

PASSED  ANOTHER  MILESTONE  LAST  MONTH? 


I  WE  MANUFACTURED  AND  SOLD  58,000,000  RAINCOATS  SINCE  1945. 

Staple  fashions  retailing  from  98c  to  $4.98  in  vinyl  packaged  raincoats  for  men,  women, 
boys  and  girls  have  made  ALMAR  TOPS  IN  THE  FIELD.  Almar’s  lower  priced  raincoats 
feature  such  innovations  as:  Electronically  heat  sealed  seams,  double  entry  pockets, 
belts  and  caps,  covered  buttons,  sleeve  tabs,  air  vents,  carrying  cases,  etc.  —  and 
above  all  —  100%  Pure  Virgin  Vinyl  film.  All  of  Almar's  raincoats  of  course,  are 
“UNCONDITIONALLY  6UARANTEE0." 


Please  send  us  your  1960-61  pocket-size  full  color  catalog 
of  raincoat  fashions  for: 

n  Dolphin  line  of  □  MEN 

raincoats  3.95  to  24.98  □  WOMEN 

□  Almar  line  □ 

of  raincoats  98c  to  4.98  □ 

Name  of  Store . . 


Address 


"Wit:  EXCLUSIVE  COMPANY  SALESMEN  AND/OR  MANUFACTURER’S  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIONS  ARE  STILL  AVAILABLE  IN  SOME  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

n  I  •  WRITE  US  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION. 

RAINWEAR  CORPORATION 

iJvi  subsidiary  of  ALMAR  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

r  •  1270  Broadway,  New  York  1.  N.  Y.  Tel.  LOngacre  4-8657 
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jJNotions  Departments  Must 

Make  More  Money! 


.  .  «tii  ail  'A  4M»I«  .  .  . 

Sn/rj/teit/ji#*  SWi  Silk  /7ir*W. 
i-lr*aiiiii|t  call  Im>  iciiaraiit***^!  if  a  ''ilk 
Ik  for  •i>einf(  it  i* 


silk  riirriHl.'** 


>urr*  a  periiuineiiliy  p^oud  i«M»kiii|;,  rlaativ 
>Mlra«‘l  apuin  to  iU  (iruprr  iiR<>.  S«ani* 


'Matlaui.  silk  Thread  it  no  iuor«  <ib\iuu« 
ler  thread  .  .  .  and  it  U  only  proper  thread 


\mI  nhv$t  lou  m41  Silk  f'/irend.  self  ike  foMteU- 
<W/iNa.  /•rpfe«|..'ie//ma  SiWr  Threatl$  in  Amerirm: 
IIKI.niM.  in.MIM  AY  .  .  .  CORTICKLLI  .  .  .  U  &  A  .  .  . 


Building  Storawide  Traffic 

Imprinting  that  it  done  while  the  customer  shops  serves  several  func¬ 
tions.  Kingsley  machines,  os  shown  here,  personalize  stationery  de¬ 
partment  items  right  on  the  main  floor.  The  work  con  usually  be  done 
while  the  customer  waits,  but  the  service  it  referred  to  os  "while  you 
shop"— a  hint  customers  generally  take.  They  roam  the  upper  floors, 
yield  to  a  few  extra  buying  impulses,  and  then  come  back  for  their 
merchandise.  A  main  floor  service  that  helps  upstairs  departments  by 
giving  customers  a  reason  to  remain  in  the  store  for  a  while! 


Mart  thmn  100  yaara  of  mh$olut* 


"Do  Your  Salespeople  Sell .  ..T' 

In  these  days  of  self-selection,  informed 
customers,  and  carefully  labeled  merchan¬ 
dise,  this  ad  of  a  quarter-century  ago 
(STORES,  July  1934)  sounds  almost  quaint 
in  its  emphasis  on  how  the  salespeople 
should  sell  thread.  But  in  the  1930s,  even 
a  10-cent  item  on  the  main  floor  was  a 
sole,  not  merely  a  transaction! 


will  be  with  us  for  a  while.  Among  the 
reporting  stores,  59  per  cent  expect 
this  trend  to  grow;  30  per  cent  expect 
it  to  halt;  and  11  per  cent  think  it 
will  reverse  itself.  This  is  a  smaller 
vote  of  confidence  than  was  given  to 
the  other  trends  covered  in  the  survey, 
but  it  is  impressive  all  the  same. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  these 
limited  assortment  departments  can  do 
much  to  boost  the  main  floor’s  sales- 
per-square-foot  figures.  A  customer 
spends  more  on  a  little  hat,  or  a  blouse, 
or  a  sports  jacket,  for  example,  than 
she  spends  for  most  items  in  notions 
and  stationery.  And  the  sale  can  be  a 
quick  and  inexpensive  one,  too,  if  the 
item  is  currently  popular  and  in  a  fair¬ 
ly  low  price  range.  The  decision  will 
not  be  one  the  customer  will  linger 
over. 


have  warnings  to  otter.  Speed  can  be 
effected  without  self-service,”  says  a 
Midwest  store  owner.  Echoing  this 
thought,  the  head  of  a  store  in  upstate 
New  York  reminds  retailers  that  cus¬ 
tomers  come  to  the  department  store 
for  service  and  quality;  if  these  get 
lost  in  the  drive  for  fast  sales,  then  the 
main  floor  is  just  another  supermarket, 
or  discount  house,  or  variety  store. 


ment  departments  may  not  be  per¬ 
forming  for  the  store,  and  that  is  the 
matter  of  encouraging  the  customer  to 
go  upstairs.  By  contrast,  an  outpost  of 
an  upper  floor  department  is  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for  that  department;  the  sepa¬ 
rate  limited  assortment  department 
can  be  a  distraction  from  the  equally 
important  departments  located  on  the 
upper  floors. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  business 
girl  on  a  lunch  hour,  or  the  housewife 
whose  limited  shopping  time  is  run¬ 
ning  out.  Either  of  these  women  may 
stop  at  a  main  floor  sportswear  depart- 


Limited  Assortments.  Although  the  re¬ 
porting  store  heads  recognize  the  trend 
toward  limited  assortment  depart¬ 
ments,  there  is  a  certain  uneasiness  in 
some  of  their  comments.  One  store 
head  finds  them  of  less  value  than  ex¬ 
pansion  of  regular  departments.  An¬ 
other  fears  that  the  trend  may  go  too 
far,  and  the  main  floor  may  become 
nothing  but  an  area  of  limited  assort¬ 
ment  outposts. 

The  over-all  vote,  however,  is  that 
the  limited  assortment  departments 


Missing  Link.  There  is  one  service, 
however,  that  these  limited  assort- 
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another 


Showpiece 


ment,  m’C  something  she  wants,  buy, 
and  run.  Or  she  may  fail  to  see  what 
she  wants,  have  no  idea  what  is  up¬ 
stairs.  and  go  elsewhere  in  search  of 
a  broader  assortment. 


New  Faces.  It  is  undoubtedly  hard  for 
store  people  to  realize  it,  but  there  are 
many  customers  who  do  not  know  all 
about  the  departments  under  its  roof. 
There  are  always  new  families  in  town, 
completely  unfamiliar  with  the  store. 
There  are  newly  grown-up  customers, 
just  beginning  to  shop  alone  outside 
their  own  neighborhoods.  There  are 
customers  whose  shopping  trips  are 
infrequent,  and  who  have  only  the 
vaguest  recollections  of  which  store 
has  what  departments  on  what  floors. 

Theoretically,  the  store’s  advertising 
tells  the  customer  that  there  are  one 
or  two  more  elaborate  departments 
carrying  tbe  same  merchandise  in 
greater  depth  upstairs.  Actually,  how 
deep  an  impression  does  that  adver¬ 
tising  make  on  a  customer  when  she  is 
not  consciously  preparing  to  shop  for 
a  specific  item?  It  may  be  illuminat¬ 
ing,  some  time,  to  check  with  the  in¬ 
formation  girl  at  the  entrance,  or  the 
elevator  starters,  to  find  out  how  many 
customers  ask  if  rather  than  where  the 
store  has  the  item  they  are  looking  for. 
Or  to  ask  the  customers  themselves, 
right  on  the  main  floor,  about  the  de¬ 
partments  upstairs. 


in  the  La  Mode  plan 

for  increased  button  sales! 


La  Mode  introduces  the  400  series— the  third  of  three  self- 
service  fixtures  that  will  send  sales  soaring,  keep  costs  down, 
increase  turnover,  ease  inventory  control  and  make  re-ordering 
practically  automatic! 


Effect  on  Upstairs.  So  we  do  have  to 
consider  the  fact  that  a  limited  assort¬ 
ment  department  on  the  main  floor, 
unlike  an  outpost,  may  be  mistaken 
for  the  one  and  only  department  for 
that  merchandise.  The  main  floor  de¬ 
partment  may  flourish,  and  the  up¬ 
stairs  department  may  continue  to  do 
well,  too,  because  of  its  advertising 
and  its  established  customers.  But 
meantime,  any  number  of  potential 
customers  for  better  mercbandise  may 
have  looked  over  the  main  floor  sec¬ 
tion,  found  nothing  they  wanted,  and 
hied  themselves  to  another  store.  And 
bigger  ad  outlays  are  needed  to  keep 
the  upstairs  kettle  boiling. 

Perhaps  the  answer  is  to  make  sure 

July- August,  1960 


■  It’s  the  new  self-service  unit  for 
FASHION  &UTTONS.  You  can  promote, 
sell,  stock  a  complete  assortment  of 
elegant  La  Mode  buttons  in  charcoal 
gray  wood  cabinets  with  brass  legs 

■  To  complete  your  "new  look," 
there’s  the  staple/semi-staple  self- 
SELECTOR,  the  all-metal  fixture  that 
places  288  basic  buttons  at  your  cus- 
turner’s  fingertips.  And  La  Mode’s 
popular  PEARL  BUTTON  fixture  holding  f  P  III  J  c 
80  quality  mother-of-pearl  units  for 

easy  self-selection.  r«n.«r 

'  BUTTONS 

sm>  mt 

for  furthor  Information  consult  your  La  Mode  salesman  or  write: 

B.  Blumenthal  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1372  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  West  Coast  office  and  stockroom: 

939  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Also  creators  of  famous  Le  Chic  staple  and  faahion  buttons. 


Shown  above 
are  sketches 
showing  suggested 
arrangententa 
of  these  fixtures. 
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Sell  more 
ChrisNasCAnls 


with  QUICK  SERVICE 


With  a  Kingsley  Machine  you  can  imprint  these 
gift  items  right  in  your  own  store! 

This  "On-the-Spot”  service  promotes  extra  gift 
sales... and  brings  in  new  customers  who  can’t 
get  quick  service  imprinting  elsewhere. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  "Ideas  for  Mono- 
grammed  Sales  Promotions”  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  our  Rental  Plan  (only  21*^  a  day). 

KINGSLEY^B 


850  Cahuenga  •  Holly  wood  38,  California 


that  the  limited-assortment  department  is  clearly  identified 
as  such,  as  the  quick-service  section  is  meant  to  be.  Also 
that,  right  in  that  department,  there  are  conspicuous  notices 
to  the  effect  that  a  fuller  assortment  is  carried  in  upstairs 
departments. 

Of  course,  any  customer  who  takes  the  trouble  to  ask  a  F 
salesperson,  or  to  consult  the  directory,  can  find  this  out  f 
for  herself,  but  we’re  not  concerned  with  her,  so  much  as 
with  the  one  who  doesn’t  ask,  or  who  isn’t  answered  ade-  ' 
quately  by  the  busy  main  floor  girls.  Good  signing  may  ' 
be  tbe  way  to  get  the  customer  upstairs  instead  of  sending  i 
her  out  of  the  store  when  the  quick-service  department  } 
doesn’t  have  what  she  wants.  ! 

Outposts  Again.  Another  suggestion,  and  one  that  probably  I 
will  not  sit  well  with  the  figure-minded,  is  to  use  more 
outposts  and  fewer  limited-assortment  departments  on  the  I 
main  floor.  This  will  not  do  as  much  for  main  floor  figures,  f 
perhaps,  as  the  establishment  of  departments  completely  i 
based  there,  and  the  suggestion  therefore  may  not  be  greeted  I 
with  joy  by  merchandise  managers  whose  responsibilities  | 
are  tied  to  the  main  floor  alone.  Yet  it  has  much  to  j 
recommend  it. 

Working  with  outposts  rather  than  complete  departments, 
management  can  have  greater  flexibility  on  the  main  floor. 
Moving  a  department  is  a  major  operation;  setting  up  and 
taking  down  an  outpost  need  not  be.  Setting  up  a  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  main  floor  means  trying  to  establish  a  depart-  , 
ment  whose  merchandise  in  its  entirety  has  high  impulse  ' 
appeal.  Setting  up  an  outpost  means  simply  choosing  a  few 
strong  impulse  items  from  the  balanced  assortment  of  an 
upstairs  department  and  giving  these  their  day  on  the  main 
floor. 

Serving  the  Store.  Most  important  in  the  tail  downtown 
store,  the  outpost  gives  the  customer  a  sampling  of  the 
assortment  upstairs,  whereas  the  limited  assortment  depart¬ 
ment  gives  her  a  meager  substitute  for  it.  This  is  a  factor 
for  management  to  consider,  for,  with  so  many  suburban 
stores  spreading  out  in  area  rather  than  in  height,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  losing  the  habit  of  looking  on  one  floor  after  another  ^ 
to  find  what  she  wants. 

In  its  effort  to  make  the  best  use  of  its  own  space,  the  ; 
main  floor  can  easily  forget  its  important  function  of  serv¬ 
ing  the  upper  floors.  If,  as  seems  likely,  it  will  continue  in¬ 
creasingly  to  draw  off  the  rich  nourishment  of  good  impulse 
items  from  the  upstairs  departments,  those  departments  on 
upper  floors  may  well  languish  for  lack  of  traffic.  The  hypos 
of  heavy  advertising  and  frequent  events  can  bring  that 
traffic,  but  rather  expensively. 

A  more  profitable  answer  to  this  problem  may  be  for 
management,  particularly  in  tall,  downtown  stores,  to  insist 
that  future  main  floor  planning  be  geared  to  the  purjKwe 
of  reminding  the  customer  that  complete  assortments  await 
her  upstairs. 
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SMALLER  STORES  DIVISION 


Techniques  of  Better 
Merchandise  Control 


A  Smaller  Stores  Division  custom 
is  to  meet  for  an  afternoon  and 
dinner  session  each  year  during  the 
June  markets  in  New  York.  Last 
month's  meeting  covered  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  merchandise  control,  pro¬ 
motion  budgeting,  managerial  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  downtown  devel¬ 
opment.  Round  table  discussions 
followed  the  prepared  speeches. 


THERK  is  nothing  in  the  record  of 
turnover  rates  in  the  last  30  years 
to  indicate  that  department  stores  have 
made  much  progress  in  inventory  man¬ 
agement,  Joseph  S.  Friedlander,  New 
York  management  consultant,  told  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  meeting  last 
month.  Illustrating  his  points  with  a 
chart  that  showed  the  30-year  turnover 
performance  of  two  typical  volume 
groups,  Mr.  Friedlander  showed  that 
it  was  simply  a  faithfid  record  of  the 
country’s  economic  upturns  and  down¬ 
turns  in  that  period. 

‘is  this  management  or  drifting?” 


he  asked.  “'Fhe  peaks  and  valleys  are 
much  too  sharp.  Moreover,  the  size 
of  inventories  themselves  has  contrib¬ 
uted  a  vicious  shove  to  every  down¬ 
ward  cycle.  ...  If  we  are  to  break,  out 
of  this  slough  and  exercise  more  mas¬ 
tery  over  our  destinies  we  must  learn 
more  about  the  mechanics  of  inven¬ 
tory  control  and  the  theories  govern¬ 
ing  the  building  of  assortments.” 

Classification  Controls.  Too  many 
stores,  according  to  Mr.  Friedlander, 
fail  to  carry  controls  beyond  the  de¬ 
partmental  level.  As  a  result,  when  the 


departmental  dollar  controls  indicate 
trouble,  the  prospect  of  a  finer  analysis 
to  discover  what’s  wrong  becomes  so 
“forbiddingly  involved”  that  it  just 
isn’t  clone.  On  the  other  hand: 

“When  controls,  however  rudimen¬ 
tary,  are  exercised  over  individual  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  department,  they  serve 
to  drive  the  problems  into  smaller 
corners  where  they  may  l)e  beaten  to 
death  with  a  broom.  If,  on  the  basis 
of  management  by  exception,  some 
segment  seems  to  be  out  of  kilter,  it 
is  then  possible  to  investigate  this  iso¬ 
lated  problem  in  some  detail  artd  to 


STOCK  Tve"S  I1SS  TO  1458 


The  Record  of  Retail  Inventory  Management 


Showing  this  chart  of  turnover  performance  from  1926  to  1956,  Joseph  S. 
friedlander  told  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  meeting: 

"If  turnover  measures  the  efficiency  of  inventory  management,  we  have 
not  learned  much  in  30  years.  A  glance  at  the  chart  will  show  that  our 
stack  turns  in  the  mid-50s  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  turns  of  the 
niid-20s.  The  3.0  turnover  of  the  $1-2  million  department  stores  in  1956  is 
identicol  with  their  rate  in  19261  The  $2-$5  million  group  turned  3.2  in 
1926  and  3.25  in  1956! 

"Due  to  changes  in  the  price  index,  stores  of  a  given  dollar  size  in  the 
SOs  did  less  physical  volume  than  stores  of  the  same  size  in  the  20s.  In  all 
fairness,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  basic  laws  of  turnover  give  on  ad¬ 
vantage  ta  larger  physical  volume.  And  another  drag  on  stock  turns  has 
boon  the  constant  widening  of  assortments.  But  this  in  itself  should  hove 
prodded  fhe  development  of  sharper  techniques.  And,  above  all,  increasing 


rates  of  seosonal  and  fashion  obsolescence  virtually  scream  for  higher  rates 
of  turnover— not  merely  to  avoid  markdowns,  but  to  promote  sales  by  keeping 
up  with  the  new  in  merchandise. 

"The  chart  clearly  indicates  that  turnover  has  been  too  much  at  the  mercy 
of  vagaries  in  sales  performance.  Stock  turns  swept  upward  in  the  recovery 
period  of  the  30s,  and  plummeted  in  the  1937  recession.  Then  another  rise 
losted  until  the  plunge  of  1942.  This  was  followed  by  o  precipitous  climb  of 
turnover  rates  in  the  war  years,  and  an  equally  precipitous  postwar  drop. 
Stock  turns  leveled  off  in  the  late  40s,  took  a  dive  in  1951,  recovered  in 
1952,  and  then  started  a  gradual  slide  down  toward  the  level  of  the  20s. 

"Is  this  management  or  drifting?  ...  If  we  are  to  break  out  of  this 
slough  and  exercise  more  mastery  over  our  destinies  we  must  learn  more 
about  the  mechanics  of  inventory  control  and  about  the  theories  that  govern 
the  building  of  an  assortment." 
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take  the  required  action.  This  usually 
has  a  double-barreled  character:  order¬ 
ing  badly-needed  new  colors,  sizes,  pat¬ 
terns,  etc.,  and  moving  to  clean  out 
the  sludge  which  has  fouled  the  inven¬ 
tory  reservoir  of  the  particular  cate- 
gory.” 

Classifications  should  not  be  set 
up  mechanically,  Mr.  Friedlander  ad¬ 
vised.  “Merchandising  should  be  done 
across  a  group  of  substitutalile  fac¬ 
tors,”  he  said.  “For  example,  consider 
price  lines  within  a  zone.  Facing  a 
choice,  it  may  be  less  important  to 
know  how  men’s  sport  shirts  are  bal¬ 
anced  with  respect  to  $3.95  and  $4.95 
price  lines  than  to  know  how  well  we 
are  stocked  in  button-down  collars, 
new  permanent  tabs  or  madras  prints 
across  the  two  price  lines.  Sometimes, 
when  a  new  idea  like  the  madras  shirt 
is  being  promoted  as  a  fashion  story, 
it  pays  to  open  up  a  separate  classifi¬ 
cation  for  them.  When  the  need  no 
longer  exists,  the  class  may  be  closed 
up  and  some  other  newsworthy  idea 
opened  up  for  analysis  and  exploita¬ 
tion.” 

Forecasting  and  Meeting  Demand. 

How  to  use  the  “mathematics  of  prob¬ 
ability”  to  calculate  the  correct  stock 
requirements  for  a  given  item  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  Mr.  Friedlander  as  follows: 

“.\n  item  that  sells  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  week  can  be  out  of  stock  for  an 
entire  week,  and  the  chances  are 
about  one  to  two  that  no  customer 
will  even  call  for  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  article  sells  at  the  rate  of 
six  a  week,  the  chances  are  two  to  one 
that  there  will  be  at  least  one  call  for 
it  on  any  given  day.  With  the  first,  a 
merchant  can  live  dangerously:  keep¬ 
ing  the  inventory  low  and  running 
chances  of  being  out  of  stock.  With 
the  second,  he  must  be  more  cautious, 
and  ‘cautious’  here  refers  to  a  higher 
rather  than  a  lower  stock  level.  .  .  . 

“Should  sales  of  an  item  reach  the 
velocity  of  six  per  day,  it  becomes  an 
almost  50-50  bet  that  there  will  be 
more  than  five  calls  on  any  one  day. 
Now  caution  demands  that  the  store 
assure  itself  of  not  being  out  of  stock 
for  a  single  day.  This  boils  down  to 
the  size  of  the  reserve  which  must  be 
carried  for  any  given  item  in  order  to 


protect  it  against  the  peaks  of  fluctuat¬ 
ing  demand.  When  the  average  sales 
potential  of  an  article  can  be  reason¬ 
ably  estimated,  the  reserve  can  be  cal¬ 
culated  by  the  use  of  Poisson  distri¬ 
butions. 

“.Assume  that  it  will  be  four  weeks 
before  the  article  is  rechecked  for 
ortlering.  "I'his  is  the  reorder  period. 
Now  assume  that  it  will  take  two  weeks 
to  get  delivery  at  this  time.  This  adds 
up  to  six  weeks  lead  time.  If  sales  are 
expected  to  be  at  the  rate  of  six  a  week 
during  that  period,  there  should  be 
36  pieces  sold.  Now,  if  36  is  a  good 
average  expectancy,  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  sales  might  run  higher 
than  that  in  any  one  six-week  period. 

“To  provide  for  that  {jossibility, 
take  2y^  times  the  square  root  of  36 
(or  14  units)  as  a  safety  factor  or  re¬ 
serve.  Thus,  by  ‘ordering  up’  to  50 
pieces,  you  have  discounted  most  of 
the  likely  chance  variations  in  demand 
above  your  estimate. 

“The  annual  rate  of  turnover  for 
this  article  at  its  present  sales  velocity 
can  be  calculated  by  another  formula. 
The  average  inventory  will  tend  to 
equal  one  half  the  reorder  period  plus 
the  reserve.  The  reorder  period  has 
already  been  established  as  four  weeks, 
and  half  of  that  would  be  a  two-week 
supply.  The  reserve  of  14,  at  the  rate 
of  six  sales  a  week,  represents  a  two 
and  one-third  weeks’  supply.  Together 
that  makes  a  supply  of  four  and  one- 
third  weeks.  Dividetl  into  52,  the  result 
is  12.  The  article  in  question  will  be 
turning  at  the  rate  of  12  times  a  year. 

“The  method  is  not  as  precise  as  it 
seems  to  be,  because  it  is  based  on  an 
estimate  of  sales.  If  the  estimate  is 
good,  the  arithmetic  will  work.  If  in 
doubt,  choose  your  direction  of  error. 
On  merchandise  in  low  demand,  be 
content  to  get  caught  short.  But  on 
goods  in  high  demand,  either  estimate 
more  courageously,  or  increase  the 
computed  safety  factor.  The  first  is 
more  rational.  What  would  happen  if 
sales  for  the  lead  time  were  estimated 
at  seven  per  week,  or  42  units  instead 
of  36?  The  safety  factor  would  then 
become  16,  and  the  total  provision  58 
instead  of  50.  If  sales  turned  out  to 
be  only  six  a  week,  what  would  the 
rate  of  turn  be?  This  can  be  computed 


by  establishing  the  annual  rate  of  sales 
at  6  X  52,  or  312  units.  The  average 
stock  would  be  2  X  7  plus  16,  or  M. 
Dividing  312  by  30  would  give  an 
annual  rate  of  10.4  turns. 

“Knowing  these  probabilities,  it  i$ 
possible  to  set  up  slower  sellers  for  less 
frequent  reorder,  and  a  sufficient  re¬ 
serve  to  keep  them  ‘riskily’  low.  Faster 
sellers  can  then  be  watched  more  clos^ 
ly,  set  iq>  for  more  frecpient  reorder, 
given  a  substantial  safety  factor,  and 
will  still  yield  a  high  enough  rate  of 
turn  to  more  than  compensate  for  the 
drag  of  the  slow  sellers. 

“This  kind  of  thinking  illustrates 
the  gains  for  merchandising  substitut¬ 
able  factors  across  the  group,  .\ssume 
that  the  article  just  analyzed  came  in 
two  colors:  green  and  yellow.  True, 
some  customers  would  insist  on  one 
color  or  the  other,  but  for  most  either 
color  could  be  easily  substituted  for 
the  other.  The  two  colors  could  then 
be  merchandised  as  one,  with  a  sales 
velocity  of  12  per  week.  The  former 
turnover  of  12  would  now  rise  to  15- 
a  gain  of  25  per  cent.” 

The  "Low  Stock"  Fallacy.  “All  this,” 
Mr.  Friedlander  concluded,  “is  not 
nearly  as  fancy  or  as  complicated  as 
it  seems  on  first  acquaintance.  It  is 
something  every  sophisticated  mer¬ 
chant  should  know  and  can  easily 
learn.  .  .  .  We  know  that  fringe  arti¬ 
cles,  colors,  sizes,  etc.,  are  over-pro¬ 
tected  in  our  stocks.  We  know  that  the 
penalty  is  laid  upon  the  best  sellers, 
thus  leaving  the  belly  under-protected. 
We  know  that  remainders  accumulate 
to  the  point  where  they  become  sludge 
in  the  reservoir.  We  know  that  the 
sum  of  these  sins  is  most  vitally  r^ 
fleeted,  not  in  markdowns,  but  in  lost  | 
sales  and  goodwill. 

“We  rest  in  an  illusory  security 
when  we  drive,  with  whips  rather  than 
with  techniques,  for  ‘low  stocks.’  To 
say  ‘keep  them  low  and  turning’  is  to 
utter  the  accepted  wisdom,  to  raise  a 
shibboleth  about  which  most  mer¬ 
chants  will  rally  with  enthusiasm.  I 
cannot  preach  the  accepted  wisdom- 
Stocks  should  be  neither  ‘low’  nor 
‘high.’  They  should  be  just  as  right  as 
we  can  make  them,  each  within  his 
own  limitations.  But  let  us  not  accept 
limitations  which  do  not  exist.  Meth¬ 
ods  are  available.  They  await  only  the 
effort  to  learn,  to  think  and  to  apply." 
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E.  Lawrence  Goodmant 

Promotion  Plans 

NO  iJiaiter  what  the  size  of  a  store, 
if  it  does  any  promotion  it  should 
have  a  six-months  plan  and  a  monthly 
plan,  said  E.  Lawrence  Goodman, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  publicity,  Stern’s,  New 
York.  Formerly  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  he  has 
spent  consitlerable  time  on  the  promo¬ 
tion  plans  of  the  several  smaller  store 
groups  in  the  Allied  organization. 

Stern’s,  he  reported,  prepares  its  fall 
promotional  plan  in  May,  the  spring 
plan  in  October.  Preparation  begins 
with  a  check  of  the  key  dates  of  the 
six-months  period:  for  example,  school 
openings,  legal  holidays  and  religious 
holidays.  Then  the  dates  for  major 
storewide  events,  such  as  anniversary 
sales  and  import  promotions,  are  estab¬ 
lished.  Next  step  is  to  set  “readiness 
dates,”  when  the  merchandise  sttKks 
for  the  season  are  to  be  ready. 

The  planning  of  division  and  de¬ 
partment  events  is  the  final  step.  Each 
divisional  manager  lays  out  his  major 
promotional  events  for  the  six-months 
period:  e.g.,  August  White  Sale,  Christ¬ 
mas  Toy  Opening,  Bridal  Week,  etc. 
The  problem  is  to  assure  the  best  tim¬ 
ing  for  each  of  these  events  and  at  the 
same  time  to  space  them  out  so  that 
the  store  calendar  shows  a  steady  pro¬ 
gram  of  activity. 

The  monthly  plan,  prejiared  60  days 
in  advance  of  the  month  it  covers, 
is  a  detailed  schedule  of  the  ads,  dis¬ 
plays  and  special  events:  the  specific 
merchandise  and  prices  to  be  featured, 
the  dates  and  sizes  of  ads  and  the 
papers  in  which  they  are  to  appear,  the 
exact  windows  and  interior  display 
spaces  assigned. 

A  schedule  for  each  week,  prepared 
two  weeks  in  advance,  is  the  final  step 
in  the  large  store.  Mr.  Goodman  said 
it  would  be  optional  in  a  smaller  store. 

Budget  and  budget  allocation  among 
the  different  types  of  promotion  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  store  person¬ 
ality.  The  total  to  be  spent  must 
be  determined  by  management,  and 
NRM.\  figures  are  a  guide,  but  only  a 
guide.  As  to  allocation  by  media,  Mr. 
fioodman  said: 


and  Budgets 

"Promotional  or  mass  advertising 
stores  invest  much  more  heavily  in 
newspaper,  radio  and  TV— some  up  to 
85  per  cent  of  their  total  expenditure. 
Less  promotional  stores  will  invest  a 
smaller  percentage  in  newspaper  and 
more  in  display  and  special  events. 
.Many  merchants  in  stores  have  told 
me  at  times  to  take  money  out  of  their 
ad  budget  and  put  it  into  more  and 
better  point-of-sale  display.  At  Stern’s, 
where  we  are  in  process  of  upgrading 
and  changing  the  store  image,  we'have 
made  dramatic  shifts  of  allotments 
out  of  newspapers,  and  strengthened 
our  fashion  shows,  sprecial  events  and 
display  operations.  .  .  .  Keep  in  mind 
the  emphasis  you  want  to  get  across  to 
the  public  and  the  image  you  want  to 
create.  .  .  .  For  so  many  years  I  have 


John  Wingatet 


R.  JOHN  WINGATE,  professor 
of  business  administration  in 
charge  of  retailing,  Baruch  School  of 
Business,  Gity  College  of  New  York, 
spoke  on  the  managerial  resjxmsibili- 
ties  of  the  retail  buyer.  He  defined 
them  this  way: 

“Other  than  buying  and  pricing  his 
merchandise,  the  typical  buyer  has 
three  major  functions  to  perform:  (1) 
He  must  supervise  his  sales  force  and 
assistants;  (2)  He  must  execute  promo¬ 
tional  selling  events,  and  (3)  He  must 
control  his  inventory.” 

Dr.  Wingate  presented  four  groups 
of  test  questions  for  the  buying  execu¬ 
tive  to  ask  himself.  They  concerned 
his  success  in  managing  himself,  in 
managing  his  sales  force,  in  managing 
his  promotions,  and  in  managing  his 
inventory.  The  questions  on  inven¬ 
tory  management  follow: 

1 .  Do  you  check  all  incoming  gocxls 
against  invoice  or  order  carefully  for 
both  quantity  and  quality? 

2.  Do  you  provide  the  markers  the 
necessary  information  promptly  and 


seen  store  budgets  starving  display  and 
throwing  more  and  more  money  into 
newspaper  advertising.  When  you 
really  look  at  the  effectiveness  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  its  great  strength 
and  results  are  in  the  area  of  special 
values  or  sales  with  strong  compara¬ 
tive  prices.” 

The  other  problem  of  allocation  is 
among  the  major  merchandising  areas. 
The  guides  for  this  purpose,  said  Mr. 
Goodman,  are  the  volume  the  store 
does  in  each  area  and  the  divisions  it 
wants  to  build  up. 

“Last  year’s  picture,”  he  said,  “is  a 
guide,  but  last  year  was  filled  with 
mistakes  that  should  not  be  repeated, 
and  last  year  was  filled  with  promise 
that  should  be  more  fully  exploited. 
Emphasis  on  children’s  age  groups 
change;  there  are  more  teenagers;  a 
new  junior  petite  size  range;  more 
older  {>eople.  T'he  emphasis  shifts 
each  year,  maybe  not  greatly,  but  in 
five  years  the  changes  can  be  enor¬ 
mous.” 


accurately  and  check  to  make  sure  that 
they  make  no  mistakes? 

3.  Do  you  designate  clearly  where 
each  piece  of  incoming  merchandise 
is  to  be  stored? 

4.  Do  you  inspect  invoices  com¬ 
pletely  and  carefully  and  yet  author¬ 
ize  them  for  payment  promptly? 

5.  Do  you  keep  careful  records  of 
all  goods  out  of  the  department  for 
display,  sketching,  repair,  etc.? 

6.  Do  you  practice  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  against  theft,  breakage,  soilage, 
and  fading? 

7.  Do  you  check  stock  regularly  for 
neatness,  folding,  pressing,  soiling  and 
fading? 

8.  Do  you  have  and  use  a  staple 
stock  list? 

9.  Do  you  maintain  a  daily  or  week¬ 
ly  special  check  of  key  items? 

10.  Do  you  operate  a  sound  system 
for  determining  slow-selling  items? 

11.  Do  you  take  positive  action,  at 
least  once  a  month,  to  move  slow- 
sellers? 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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TRIANGLE  JUMBO 
SHOPPING  BAGS 


7\ 


TRIANGLE  JUMBOS  (our  NEW  Christinas  stock  catalog  shows  all 
designs  as  well  as  other  bag  styles) 

have  folded  tops — preformed,  molded  plasticized  handles, 
stapled  and  glued  to  a  reinforcing  board. 

The  JUMBO  size  (a  spacious  2825  cu.  in.)  makes  it  ideal 
for  holiday  shoppers. 


You  see,  Santa’s  sack  just  isn’t  big  enough! 

TRIANGLE  JUMBO  SHOPPING  BAGS  will  help  you  handle 
peak  holiday  “take-with”  traffic. 


*  Pasted-in  paper  reinforcement 

*  Serrated  edge 

*  Self-opening  style 

Any  stock  Christmas  design  may  be  used 
with  “Ruffy” 
construction. 


12  X 17  X  6 
16  X  15’/2  X  6" 
12  X 14%  X  7V2 
18  X 19%  X  7% 


Other  TRIANGLE  styles  in  attractive  Christmas  stock  designs: 

ELITE  •  TOTE  •  EASY-KARY  •  KARY-MOR 
JUNIOR-KARY  •  EASY-SHOE-KARY  •  STANDARD 
and  the  NEW  MOR-VU— a  modified  EASY-KARY  wHh  a  wider 
face  panel  for  artwork  and  printed  message. 

Get  the  NEW  CATALOG  and  PRICE  LIST  of  original  STOCK 
DESIGNS  for  the  Christmas  Season.  We’ll  airmail  It  to  you. 

WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE 

HEmlock  1-6393 


TRIANGLE 

COMPANY 


®TSCO 


1303-33  MADISON  AVENUE 
COVINGTON,  KY. 


RETAIL  FUR  COUNCIL 


Houf  to  Improve  Volume 
In  the  Fur  Department 


RETA11.ERS  were  assigned  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  re¬ 
vitalizing  the  declining  fur  business  by 
the  industrywide  representation  that 
attended  the  second  annual  dinner 
meeting  of  the  NRMA  Retail  Fur 
Council,  held  in  New  York  on  June 
7th. 

There  was  striking  agreement  that 
retailers  should: 

1.  Stop  selling  price. 

2.  Discontinue  memorandum  deals, 
price  concessions,  and  other  practices 
that  hurt  vendor  relations  as  well  as 
industry  sales  and  proBt. 

3.  Merchandise  and  promote  furs 
as  fashion  apparel.  It  was  agreed  that 
an  assortment  in  depth  of  varied  furs 
would  attract  a  tremendous  untapped 
consumer  market  for  furs,  a  good  sized 
portion  of  which  is  the  moneyed  teen¬ 
age  group. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Alfred 
B.  Cohen,  chairman  of  the  NRMA  Fur 
Council  and  fur  buyer  of  Kirby,  Block 
&  Co.,  New  York,  the  meeting  focused 
on  this  theme:  how  to,  first,  bring  up 
today’s  $301  million  annual  volume 
to  the  1946  high  of  $475  million,  and 
Aen,  reach  for  $600  million.  The  pro¬ 
gram  featured  a  representative  of  re¬ 
tail  top  management,  a  panel  of  fur 
buyers,  a  spokesman  for  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  a  federal  government  official, 
and  a  fashion  show  and  presentation 
by  The  Fur  Information  and  Fashion 
Council. 

Sell  Fashion  and  Value.  Alfred  C. 
Thompson,  president  of  NRMA  and 
executive  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Miller  8c  Rhoads,  sounded 
the  keynote  when  he  said,  “We  are 
merchandising  furs  in  a  way  that  we 
would  not  tolerate  in  any  other  fash¬ 
ion  department  in  a  store.” 


In  a  capsule  survey  of  the  shrinking 
fur  business,  he  outlined  the  change 
from  selling  precious,  glamorous  fur 
as  a  luxury,  prestige  item  to  selling  it 
“foi  a  mess  of  pottage.”  Said  Mr. 
Thompson: 

“In  today’s  market,  a  customer  is 
offered  a  mink  stole  from  a  low  aver¬ 
age  of  $199-$299  to  a  high  of  $800  to 
$1,000.  She  reads  the  advertising  of 
mink  coats  from  a  low  average  of 
$1,299  up  to  an  average  of  $4,000  to 
$5,000.  These  comparisons  are  the 
prices  in  the  best-selling  price  ranges— 
depending  on  the  type  of  store. 

“Now  I  ask  you— to  a  customer,  to 
our  employees,  to  ourselves  as  mer¬ 
chants,  how  do  we  explain  this  range 
of  prices?  And  when  we,  as  retailers, 
use  comparative  prices,  confusion  not 
only  increases  in  the  customer’s  mind 
—we  perhaps  plant  a  seed  of  doubt  in 
her  mind  as  to  the  value  of  a  mink  at 
any  price.” 

In  Mr.  Thompson’s  opinion,  along 
with  the  retailer  everyone  else  in  the 
fur  industry  must  “radically  change” 
today’s  unsuccessful  methods  of  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promoting  furs.  He 
recommended  an  industrywide  cam¬ 
paign-including  manufacturers,  re¬ 
tailers,  magazines,  fashion  promoters, 
trade  associations— “to  sell  our  cus¬ 
tomers  the  need  for  and  the  pride  and 
value  of  a  fur  wardrobe  for  all  occa¬ 
sions.”  He  recommended  that  furs  be 
featured  for  travel,  for  sports  events, 
for  town,  and  many  other  occasions. 

Take  Risks.  Samuel  Schulman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Associated  Fur  Manufacturers, 
Inc.,  New  York,  presented  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  view'point.  He  criticized  fur 
retailers  for  over-cautious  buying  prac¬ 
tices.  He  said  they  compel  manufac¬ 
turers  to  tie  up  money  in  costly  stocks. 


frequently  leaving  them  with  unwant- 
ed  inventories  of  out-of-date  gaunenti, 
and  also  prevent  the  retailers  fron 
satisfying  their  customers,  thus  reduc- 
ing  volume  and  profit.  Mr.  Schulman 
asked  the  retailers: 

“As  you  evaluate  your  department 
plans,  do  you  find  you  are  buying  for 
safety  or  for  maximum  sales?  Will  you 
be  able  to  tempt  your  customers  with 
adventurous  ideas  in  style— and  color? 
And  will  you  have  enough  sizes  in 
stock  so  that  you  will  be  more  than 
a  sampling  operation?” 

Emphasizing  the  importance  of  as 
sortments  and  depth,  he  said:  “Don’t 
give  your  customers  a  desire  to  look 
around.  They  may  be  lost  to  a  com¬ 
petitor,  and  by  a  competitor,  I  mean 
a  new  television  set,  an  outdoor  grill, 
new  rugs,  or  a  cloth  coat.” 

Mr.  Schulman  was  the  first  to  rec¬ 
ommend  discontinuance  of  memoran¬ 
dum  deals,  “unfair  returns”  and  simi¬ 
lar  practices  that  “squeeze  the  manu¬ 
facturer.”  His  suggestion  was  repeated 
by  retailers  on  the  dais. 

More  Markon  for  Profit.  Following 
Mr.  Schulman’s  talk,  a  panel  of  fur 
buyers  offered  their  ideas  on  what’s 
wrong  with  fur  department  operations 
and  how  to  correct  the  deficiencies. 
Moderator  of  the  panel  was  Meyer 
Cogan  of  Abraham  8c  Straus. 

Howard  Heathman  of  Armstrong’s, 
Cedar  Rapids,  answered  a  conditional 
“yes”  to  the  question:  Is  profit  possible 
in  the  fur  department?  His  primary 
condition:  increased  markon. 

Mr.  Heathman  cited  the  Controllers’ 
Congress’  Merchandising  and  Operat¬ 
ing  Results  (MOR)  in  which  the  fur 
department  shows  the  lowest  cumula¬ 
tive  markon  of  the  108  departments 
covered  (while  it  has  the  largest  dollar 
volume  per  square  foot  and  highest 
average  sale).  In  attempting  to  secure 
satisfactory  profit  with  that  markoa 
he  said:  “You’re  licked  before  you 
start,  no  matter  how  much  you  squeeze 
the  manufacturer.” 

Yes,  there  is  a  profit  in  furs,  Mr. 
Heathman  continued,  ‘7/  top  manag^ 
ment  realizes  that  fur  merchandising 
differs  from  any  other  merchandising 
in  the  store.  If  the  department  is  not 
operated  as  the  stepchild  of  the  cloth 
coat  department.  If  it  is  staffed  with  a 
competent  buyer  and  salespeople.  If  it 
is  afforded  good  representation  in  the 
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market  by  a  competent  buying  office. 
If  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
-  we  in  >he  fur  department  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  loss-leaders  and 
no-profit  promotions.” 

Behind  \fr.  Heathman’s  remarks  lay 
his  experience  in  running  a  profitable 
fur  department  at  Armstrong’s.  He 
reported  that  in  this  over  $5  million 
apparel  store  with  30  departments, 
furs  does  a  little  more  than  double  the 
national  average  for  stores  of  compar¬ 
able  size;  shows  the  highest  percentage 
of  net  profit  of  any  department  in  the 
store;  has  had  a  maintained  markup 
for  the  past  five  years  that  averages 
over  42  per  cent. 


Soil  Furs  to  Suburbanites.  Robert  P. 
Moran  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  argued  for  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  branch  store  fur  operations. 
He  stressed  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  suburban  branch  for  selling  furs. 

“Fur  sales  require  intimate  sales 
technique,”  he  said,  “and  here,  much 
more  so  than  downtown,  customer 
familiarity  with  the  store  is  greater 
and,  in  turn,  sales  personnel  see  so 
much  more  of  the  customer— a  perfect 
climate  for  the  type  of  contact  most 
desirable  for  selling  furs.” 

Describing  the  Strawbridge  Sc  Cloth¬ 
ier  operation,  he  reported:  “During 
the  past  six  years,  the  branch  store  per 
cent  of  net  sales  to  the  parent  store 
has  increased  11.7  per  cent  to  19.6  per 
cent  at  the  end  of  1959.  We  feel  that 
this  modest  improvement  has  a  tre¬ 
mendous  potential  in  the  future.” 

Telling  the  Fashion  Story.  J.  Duane 
Flaherty  of  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Bar- 
ney,  St.  Louis,  spoke  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  using  all  available  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  merchandising  aids  for 
selling  fashion,  quality  and  fine  work¬ 
manship  in  furs;  for  telling  how  to 
wear  furs,  what  care  they  need,  what 
the  store  will  do  about  future  prob¬ 
lems  a  customer  may  have  with  her 
furs.  Most  essential,  however,  in  Mr. 
Flaherty’s  opinion,  is  that  the  store 
stock  these  quality,  fashionable  pieces. 

Mr.  Flaherty  also  said  that  manu¬ 
facturers  share  some  blame  with  retail¬ 
ers  for  the  excessive  price  promotions 
of  furs  that  have  prevailed.  “Even  the 
men  who  make  better  products,”  he 
said,  “sometimes  lose  their  confidence 
when  they  approach  price.  I  have 


FTC  Warnmgt  “Tip-Dyed"  Mink  Must  Be  Identified 


ARVEY  HANNAH  warned  the 
fur  industry  against  marketing 
tip-dyed  mink  without  proper  label¬ 
ing,  invoicing  and  advertising.  The 
chief  of  the  division  of  textiles  and 
furs  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  second 
annual  meeting  of  the  Retail  Fur 
Council. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  or  illegal 
about  blending,  he  explained,  provid¬ 
ed  such  furs  are  properly  labeled,  in¬ 
voiced  and  advertised  as  being  tip- 
dyed.  “This  disclosure,”  he  said,  “must 
accompany  the  fur  product  at  the  time 
it  is  exhibited  and  offered  for  sale  by 
the  manufacturer  to  the  retail  fur 
buyer,  as  well  as  when  sold,  invoiced 
and  advertised  at  both  manufacturing 
and  retail  marketing  levels.” 

Noting  that  for  a  while  marketing 
of  tip-dyed  mink  without  disclosure 
was  infrequent,  he  rep>orted  recurring 
violations  by  both  manufacturers  and 
retailers.  He  alerted  his  audience  to 
the  FTC’s  intention  to  police  this 
practice  during  the  1960-61  season. 

“It  is  not  too  difficult  to  spot  tip- 
dyed  garments,”  he  said,  “and  our 
field  investigators  and  inspectors  are 


being  trained  along  these  lines  and 
will  be  on  the  lookout  for  them. 

Over-all,  however,  Mr.  Hannah  com¬ 
mended  the  fur  industry  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  it  has  made  since  the  Fur  Act  was 
passed  eight  years  ago.  He  said: 

“There  has  been  a  rebirth  of  confi¬ 
dence  by  the  general  public,  not  only 
in  fur  dealers  but  in  furs  themselves. 
.  .  .  The  fur  industry  has  come  a  long 
way  from  the  old  days  of  loose  repre¬ 
sentations  and  chicanery.  It  now  ranks 
with  the  best  in  clean  and  helpful  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotions.  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  you  will  protect  this  new  repu¬ 
tation  in  your  future  plans  for  restor¬ 
ing  and  going  beyond  the  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  your  great  industry  once  enjoyed.” 

Concerning  the  amendment  of  the 
fur  regulations  which  was  recently  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  NRMA  Retail  Fur  Coun¬ 
cil,  Mr.  Hannah  reported  that  the 
Commission  will  hold  a  meeting  at  an 
early  date  with  representatives  of  each 
segment  of  the  fur  industry  to  hear 
their  suggestions.  On  the  basis  of  the 
meeting,  the  FTC  will  reappraise  the 
regulations  and  publish  any  new  or 
changed  regulations  that  it  considers 
necessary  in  the  public  interest. 


heard  many  fine  manufacturers  say 
that  their  product  will  not  sell  unless 
it’s  offered  at  a  loss.  They  don’t  put 
it  that  way,  but  that’s  what  their  sug¬ 
gestions  amount  to.  These  are  the 
same  men  who  bemoan  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  knowledgeable  fur 
buyer  and  the  loss  of  interest  in  fur 
operations  by  stores  and  specialty 
shops.” 

Available  Fashions  and  Promotions. 

The  climax  of  the  evening  was  a  fash¬ 
ion  show  and  presentation  by  the  Fur 
Information  and  Fashion  Council. 

The  story  of  glamour  and  versatility 
that  was  told  by  the  models  convinced 
the  strongest  skeptic  that  fashions  in 
furs  are  not  only  available  but  irresist¬ 
ible.  For  instance,  there  was  a  lipstick 
red,  Persian  paw,  hooded  coat;  a  fitted 
princess  coat  with  tiny  collar,  large 
patch  pockets  and  buttoned  sleeves; 
a  sleeveless  jerkin  with  bloused  back. 
There  were  furs  appropriate  for  casual 


wear,  including  slacks,  as  well  as  for 
day  and  evening  wear.  Nona  Greene, 
FIFC  fashion  director,  narrated. 

Walter  Schwartz,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  FIFC,  ex¬ 
plained  the  work  of  the  two-year-old 
council,  which  was  formed  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  furs  and  is  made  up  of 
all  parts  of  the  industry  including 
dressers,  dyers,  manufacturers,  retail¬ 
ers,  and  the  union.  Mr.  Schwartz  re¬ 
ported  that  in  addition  to  encouraging 
young  designers  and  manufacturers  to 
create  new  styles  and  new  uses  for  fur 
apparel,  FIFC  has  prepared  a  variety 
of  selling  and  promotion  aids  for  cul¬ 
tivating  a  larger  consumer  market  for 
these  garments.  He  told  of  a  booklet 
on  fur  care;  a  sales  promotion  port¬ 
folio  for  retailers  and  a  sales  training 
manual;  the  Council’s  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  on  nine  university  campuses  last 
year,  and  other  activities.  For  infor¬ 
mation  and  literature  write  to  FIFC, 
101  West  30th  Street,  New  York. 
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How  Data  Processing  Improues 
Credit  Operations  in  23-$tore 
Chain  of  Harris  i  Frank 

—for  examp/e:  billing  cycles  have  been  reduced  from 
IS  to  eight;  overages  and  shortages  are  as  low  as  $50. 


By  E.  C.  Tritel 

General  Credit  Manager,  Harris  &  Frank,  Inc. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SYSTEMS 


Harris  &  FRANK’S  application 
of  automation  to  more  than 
142,000  customer  accounts  is  a  prime 
factor  in  maintaining  the  competitive 
position  of  our  23  stores  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  retail  clothing  field. 

Our  conversion  from  billing  ma¬ 
chines  to  data  processing  equipment 
took  just  two  months.  In  each  billing 
cycle  of  approximately  $250,000  the 
electronic  system  has  reduced  overages 
and  shortages  to  less  than  $50.  This 
is  a  fraction  of  the  normal  discrepancy 
before  automation,  and  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  further  refinement  of  our 
data  processing  skills  will  reduce  the 
figure  even  more. 

Furthermore,  over  a  period  of  time 
the  overages  and  shortages  tend  to  can¬ 
cel  out  each  other.  A  recent  check  of 
four  months’  billing,  totaling  approxi¬ 
mately  $10  million,  showed  $60  as  the 
difference  between  the  sales  audit  fig¬ 


ure  and  the  machine  room  total. 

'Fhrough  adaptation  of  data  pro¬ 
cessing  machines,  we  have  brought 
about  at  least  one  fundamental  change 
in  the  financial  structure  of  Harris  & 
Frank.  In  the  area  of  billing  and 
accounts  receivable,  expansion  no 
longer  is  in  direct  ratio  to  accounting 
costs.  That  is,  the  department  is  cap¬ 
able  of  absorbing  great  additional  sales 
volume  with  little  or  no  addition  of 
equipment  or  personnel. 

Not  only  has  Harris  &  Frank  bene- 
fitted  as  an  institution,  but  many  of 
our  personnel  have  been  upgraded  by 
installation  of  electronic  equipment. 
Various  phases  of  data  processing  have 
given  approximately  15  persons  wider 
scope  in  their  work,  as  the  new  system 
has  made  obsolete  routine  tasks  in 
central  credit  office,  mail  room  and 
addressing  operations. 

This  change  of  jobs  means  a  better 


future  for  the  average  worker,  and  hai 
increased  his  output  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  employer  and  employee. 
The  same  personnel,  applied  to  new 
tasks,  have  greatly  increased  Harris 
Frank’s  efficiency  and  potential  for 
expansion. 

great  many  component  l)eneiits 
make  up  our  broad  picture  of  improve¬ 
ment.  For  example,  the  status  of  bad 
accounts  is  available  without  review  of 
all  accounts.  And  account  aging  is  an 
automatic  by-product  of  bill  prepara¬ 
tion.  A  big  step  forward  is  our  reduc¬ 
tion  in  lapsed  time  between  cycle  cut¬ 
off  and  statement  mailing— a  saving  of 
up  to  two  days. 

Planning  the  Conversion.  In  our  for¬ 
mer  system  of  billing,  we  had  15  regu¬ 
lar  cycles  and  one  for  other  companies’ 
accounts  with  Harris  &  Frank.  .All 
debits  and  credits  were  written  on 
paper  stock,  and  were  processed 
through  the  normal  manner  of  an  ac-  j 
counts  receivable  office,  on  cycle  bill¬ 
ing  machines.  Then,  as  now’,  the  down¬ 
town  Los  .Angeles  home  store  was  per¬ 
forming  accounts  receivable  and  bill¬ 
ing  operations  for  all  23  stores,  from 
.San  Mateo  to  San  Diego. 

This  standard  system  w’as  good  as 
far  as  it  went— but  Harris  8c  Frank  in¬ 
tended  to  go  farther,  and  did.  Lester 
Greenberg,  our  president,  saw  that  the 
progress  of  Harris  &  Frank  eventually 
would  outstrip  the  capabilities  of  the 
l)illing  machine  system  to  provide  fast 
and  efficient  .service.  More  than  that, 
important  by-product  services  would 
be  realized  by  automation  that  we 
could  not  expect  from  the  old  opera¬ 
tion. 

Instead  of  waiting  until  a  change 
was  forced,  Harris  8c  Frank  began  a 
study  of  automated  data  processing 
based  on  farsighted  plans.  Several  of 
us  made  a  number  of  trips  to  observe 
the  operation  of  automated  systems  in 
various  accounting  fields,  and  kept  up 
a  continuing  study,  starting  in  the 
spring  of  1958,  to  determine  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  system  best  suited  for  us. 

By  (line  1959,  Harris  8:  Frank  had 
completed  the  initial  survey  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  conversion  of  approxi¬ 
mately  130,000  accounts  from  a  stand¬ 
ard  billing  machine  operation  to  a 
complete  IBM  accounts  receivable 
system. 

Mrs.  I).  O.  Waggoner,  supervisor  of  I 
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systems  and  procedures,  set  up  the  con¬ 
version  schedule  and  designed  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  set  of  forms.  David  M. 
Zenian  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
actual  IBM  functions. 

Th«  Conversion.  The  conversion  to 
IBM  was  made  over  a  two-month  per¬ 
iod,  on  a  parallel  billing  system.  The 
15  cycles  were  converted  to  eight 
cycles.  Every  other  cycle  was  billed 
over  a  period  of  two  months.  During 
the  first  month,  alternate  cycles  were 
billed  by  the  old  system.  In  this 
prallel  operation,  we  were  able  to 
maintain  our  schedule  while  having 
an  opportunity  to  correct  and  improve 
our  initial  steps  into  automation. 

The  entire  conversion,  involving  a 
transfer  of  several  million  dollars  in 
accounts  receivable,  was  completed 
on  schedule.  A  control  was  kept  on 
each  stage  of  the  operation,  so  that 
balancing  of  accounts  receivable  was 
in  constant  check.  Upon  completion 
of  the  conversion,  the  total  difference 
l)etween  transfer  from  standard  billing 
machine  to  an  IBM  system  was  only 
JSfi.Sf)— without  doubt  chargeable  to 
inaccuracies  in  the  old  operation. 

The  accounts  receivable  operation 
is  kept  both  in  alphabetical  and  nu¬ 
merical  control  by  use  of  a  six-digit 
account  number.  At  the  changeover 
there  was  a  separation  of  50  digits  be¬ 
tween  the  closest  accounts.  This  per¬ 
mits  constant  addition  of  accounts  in 
alphanumeric  order.  With  49  account 
numbers  available  between  every  two 
numbers  used  at  the  changeover,  no 
difficulties  are  foreseen. 

Tht  IBM  Procedure.  An  IBM  card  is 
the  source  document  in  all  phases  of 
our  billing  operation,  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  credit  to  the  purchaser’s 
statement.  All  sales  and  payments  are 
recorded  on  IBM  cards  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  this  purpose. 

When  received  from  the  23  stores, 
the  day’s  sales  tickets  are  divided  into 
three  sections— Cash,  Charge,  and 
COD  and  Layaway.  Cash  sales  and 
accounts  receivable  payments  are  bal¬ 
anced  with  the  cash  register  total,  and 
the  payments  are  divided  into  two 
groups— Charges,  and  COD  and  Laya¬ 
way.  All  documents  are  then  sent  to 
the  IBM  department. 

The  key  punch  operators  in  the 
IBM  department  punch  detail  cards 


for  all  purchases.  These  cards  are  used 
to  compile  the  various  sales  analysis 
reports  and  to  establish  totals  that 
will  be  used  during  the  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  procedure.  These  operators 
also  punch  into  the  original  docu¬ 
ments  the  amount  and  the  first  four 
letters  of  the  customer’s  name  on  all 
accounts  receivable  media. 

Each  day,  from  further  processing 
of  the  store  detail  cards,  Harris  & 
Frank  gets: 

1.  A  daily  sales  report:  a  record  of 
sales  and  returns  for  every  department 
of  all  stores.  By  using  by-store  sum¬ 
mary  cards,  we  can  obtain  a  daily  re¬ 
port  comparing  the  day  with  any  prev¬ 
ious  day,  or  any  accumulation  of  sales 
with  sales  during  any  previous  period. 

2.  A  missing  sales  check  rep)ort. 

3.  Sales  by  individual  salesman,  in 
order  to  determine  commissions. 

In  prcx:essing  to  establish  totals,  the 
first  card  in  each  group  is  blank;  as 
totals  are  established  the  group  total 
is  punched  into  the  blank  lead  card; 
the  cash  sales  tickets  are  returned  to 
the  sales  audit  department,  and  all 
accounts  receivable  documents  remain 
in  the  IBM  department  for  further 
prcKessing.  The  accounts  receivable 
cards  are  run  through  an  IBM  402 
accounting  machine,  where  they  are 
zero  balanced— the  lead  card  total  is 
subtracted  from  the  total  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  sales  cards.  Any  iliscrepancies 
are  indicated  by  the  machine  and  re¬ 
searched,  then  corrected  by  the  control 
clerk.  After  zero  balancing,  the  cards 
are  sorted  by  store  anti  type  of  trans¬ 
action  and  a  report  showing  the  trans¬ 
action  totals  for  each  store  is  created 
on  the  IBM  402  accounting  machine. 
Totals  are  balanced  with  the  totals 
established  earlier  in  the  procedure, 
and  cards  are  sorted  alphabetically  by 
customer  name,  thus  establishing  cycle 
controls. 

The  cards,  now  in  alphabetical 
order,  are  microfilmed  and  returned  to 
the  credit  department  where  they  are 
interfiled  manually  behind  each  cus¬ 
tomer’s  punched  credit  application. 
For  each  customer  there  is  on  file  a 
credit  application  card  and  a  ledger 
card  with  account  history  and  status. 

Billing.  When  a  cycle  is  ready  to  be 
billed,  the  entire  cycle  is  brought  to 
the  IBM  department.  All  customer 
ledger  cards  are  removed,  using  the 


me 


IBM  sorter.  The  accounts  with  detail 
media  such  as  purchases  or  payments 
arc  separated  from  the  accounts  that 
have  been  inactive  during  the  current 
month.  The  IBM  collator  is  used. 

An  IBM  reproducing  punch  punches 
the  customer’s  account  number  into 
the  detail  media,  reproducing  from  the 
application  card.  Application  cards 
are  then  separated  from  the  detail 
media  in  a  sorter.  This  application 
group  is  then  merged  with  those  appli¬ 
cation  cards  for  which  there  were  no 
detail  cards,  thus  re-establishing  the 
entire  application  deck. 

The  detail  media,  now  with  cus¬ 
tomer’s  account  number,  goes  into  a 
collator  where  they  are  merged  with 
the  previous  month’s  balance  forward 
cards  and  blank  balance  forward  cards 
which  will  become  the  current  balance 
forward  cards. 

Each  customer’s  account  will  have 
detail  media  followed  by  the  previous 
month’s  balance  forward  card  and  a 
blank  balance  forward  card.  These 
cards  are  placed  into  our  IBM  604 
calculator,  and  the  total  purchases, 
total  returns,  service  charge  applicable, 
account  number,  old  balance  and  new 
balance  are  punched  into  the  blank 
balance  forward  card.  As  these  cards 
come  out  of  the  calculator  they  are 
placed  into  the  accounting  machine 
and  listed.  The  accounting  machine 
crossfoots  to  verify  the  calculator  and 
arrives  at  totals  for  all  transactions. 

A  sorter  withdraws  all  detail  media, 
leaving  the  old  and  new  balance  cards. 
T  hese  go  into  the  sorter  again  and  the 
new  balance  cards  are  withdrawn, 
then  placed  in  the  calculator.  On  this 
run,  the  machine  computes  the  new 
standard  payment,  and  ctxles  each  new 
balance  card  to  indicate  that  it  will 
become  the  old  balance  card  when  the 
cycle  is  billed  the  next  month. 

I'he  new  balance  forward  cards  are 
run  through  the  accounting  machine 
and  a  report  is  created  that  shows 
exactly  what  activity  has  taken  place 
in  each  account.  This  report  is  run 
for  each  store  and  is  used  by  the  stores 
for  authorizing  additional  purchases. 

Totals  on  the  new  balance  forward 
cards  are  px)sted  to  the  ledger  (account 
history)  cards  using  an  IBM  557  in¬ 
terpreter.  The  ledger  cards  are  then 
merged  with  the  credit  application 
cards  and  the  cycle  is  returned  to  the 
credit  office. 
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The  accounting  machine  is  shown  in  the  above  photos  performing  two 
functions:  continuous  forms  for  management  reports  are  processed,  at 
right:  customer  statements  are  prepared  with  bill  feed  attachment,  at  left. 


Meanwhile,  a  pre-punched  state¬ 
ment  is  created  in  the  reproducing 
punch  machine.  These  pre-punched 
statements  are  placed  in  the  403  ac¬ 
counting  machine  bill  feed  hopper 
and  the  balance  forward  cards  and 
their  matching  name  and  address  cards 
are  placed  into  the  regular  hopper  of 
the  403  accounting  machine.  The  ma- 
thine  will  print  the  information  from 
the  name  and  address  cards,  and  the 
information  from  the  balance  forward 
cards  on  to  the  punched  statement. 
The  accounting  machine  will  give  an 
error  stop  if  the  punches  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  forward  card  do  not  agree  with 
the  punches  in  the  statement  card, 
thus  ensuring  that  the  correct  printed 
information  goes  to  the  correct  state¬ 
ment  card. 

The  original  detail  media,  sales  tick¬ 
ets,  etc.,  are  merged  behind  the  corre¬ 
sponding  printed  statement.  At  this 
{x>int,  all  accounts  are  in  strict  alpha- 
numerical  sequence,  and  the  entire 
group  is  then  microtilmed.  By  further 
processing,  the  IBM  department  can 
separate  these  statements  and  detail 
media  into  various  mailing  categories. 
For  example:  accounts  that  now  have 
a  zero  balance,  accounts  with  a  credit 
balance,  and  delinquent  accounts. 

The  new  balance  cards  are  filed  in 
the  IBM  department  and  next  month 
will  be  used  to  pick  up  the  outstand¬ 
ing  balance.  The  cycle  is  complete. 

Benefits  and  By-Products.  The  opera¬ 
tion  is  a  far  cry  from  quill  pen  and 
bound  ledger,  with  which  Harris  & 
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On  pre  punched  statements  the  403  accounting  machine  prints  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  balance  fonvard  cards.  Machine  stops  if  the  punches  in  the 
balance  forward  cards  do  not  agree  with  the  punches  in  the  statement  card. 


Frank  kept  books  in  1856.  More  than 
that,  it  represents  a  real  advance  over 
the  immediately  preceding  system.  E. 
Horsfall,  our  comptroller  and  treas¬ 
urer,  has  cited  automated  data  process¬ 
ing  as  a  key  factor  in  the  great  recent 
advance  of  Harris  &  Frank. 

The  by-products  alorte  come  close 
to  justifying  automation,  aside  from 
the  benefits  derived  in  processing  ac¬ 
counts  receivable.  The  special  balance 
accounts  pulled  for  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment  are  a  case  in  point— a  task  of 
minutes  now,  rather  than  days. 

“Rough”  and  “find”  sorting  is 
mechanized— a  saving  of  large  propor¬ 
tions  when  accounts  must  be  grouped 
for  a  special  purpose.  The  credit  de¬ 
partment  always  has  exact,  up-to-date 
information  on  all  accounts.  It  can 
pick  out  bad  accounts  without  a  re¬ 
view  of  all.  .\nd  calculation  of  service 


charges,  a  tedious  and  time-consuming 
task,  is  done  swiftly  and  automatically. 

The  daily  sales  report  to  manage¬ 
ment,  another  data  processing  by¬ 
product,  is  of  first  importance.  It  en¬ 
ables  management  to  study  each  day’s 
sales  and  returns  for  every  department 
of  every  store  and  compare  these  fig¬ 
ures  with  any  previous  period  for 
sound  planning.  Year-to-date  figures 
are  similarly  prepared. 

We  are  proud  of  our  automated  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  operation  as  another 
pioneering  step  in  Harris  &  Frank’s 
long  history.  We  have  set  the  pace  in 
90-day  and  six-month  charge  accounts, 
junior  charge  accounts  and  now— due 
billing.  Harris  &  Frank  introduced 
the  credit  card  to  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  retail  clothing  industry.  The 
sum  of  these  efforts  is  increasingly 
better  service  to  the  customer. 


equipment  and  systems 

Pay  BUI  Department 
of  Gus  Blass  Company 
Installs  Automatic  Change  Units 

—gains  reduced  operating  costs,  greater  accuracy, 
speedier  service  and  added  customer  good  will. 


Frank  L  Adams 

Secretary,  The  Gus  Blass  Comparty 
is  interviewed 


The  installation  of  Automatic 
Change  units  (National  change  dis¬ 
pensers  coupled  to  Class  6000  sales  reg¬ 
isters)  in  the  pay  bill  department  at 
the  Gus  Blass  Department  Store,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  has  improved  service 
to  customers  and  reduced  the  cost  of 
the  operation,  according  to  Frank  L. 
Adams,  secretary  of  the  Gus  Blass 
Company. 

In  an  informal  survey  of  the  cashier 
operation,  he  pointed  out  that  the  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  cashiers  handle  open 
charge  accounts,  PBA  (Personal  Bud¬ 
get  Accounts),  and  utility  payments. 

A  separate  window  at  one  end  of 
the  counter  takes  care  of  lease  accounts 
(extended  payments)  on  a  special  ma¬ 
chine  (a  National  “Class  2000”). 

The  Gus  Blass  store  does  not  charge 
its  customers  for  handling  payments 
to  utility  companies.  “This  customer 
convenience  has  created  tremendous 


good  will,”  said  Mr.  Adams,  “and  to¬ 
day,  about  half  of  our  transactions  are 
customer  services.”  Checks  are  also 
cashed  as  a  service— with  the  total  run¬ 
ning  to  about  1,000  per  day. 

“To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  volume 
we  have  to  handle,”  said  Mr.  Adams, 
“in  the  month  of  January  the  girls 
handled  more  than  $168,000  in  utility 
payments  alone.  That  is  not  an  un¬ 
usual  amount,  but,  of  course,  there  are 
seasonal  variations  in  the  amount  of 
money  paid  to  utilities.” 

Mechanics  of  Operation.  Before  the 
new  machines  were  installed,  the  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  cashiers  used  six  win¬ 
dows  on  a  manual  system:  three  for 
utilities  only,  two  for  open  charge  and 
PBA  accounts,  and  one  for  lease  ac¬ 
counts. 

With  mechanization,  there  are  now 
three  windows  in  place  of  the  five  for 


open  charge  and  PBA  accounts.  The 
three  windows  require  four  girls  to  al¬ 
low  for  breaks,  half-days  off,  Friday 
night  operation,  etc.  Cost  has  there¬ 
fore  been  greatly  reduced.  The  lease 
accounts  are  handled  separately  as 
before. 

The  new  machines  validate  all  bills 
tendered,  total  the  amount  due,  list 
the  amounts  of  the  customer’s  checks 
tendered,  compute  the  change,  deliver 
the  coins,  submit  the  daily  totals  for 
each  type  of  account,  and  provide  a 
“cash”  total  for  balancing. 

There  are  three  separate  keys  on 
each  machine  which  operate  the  Au¬ 
tomatic  Change  feature.  These  are 
Amount  Tendered,  Checks  Tendered, 
and  Checks  Cashed.  Checks,  whether 
tendered  in  payment  of  an  account  or 
just  cashed  for  the  customer,  are  kept 
under  a  separate  total  from  cash.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  operation,  a  list  of  all  checks 
is  automatically  prepared,  and  a  total 
of  these  checks  is  obtained  by  clearing 
the  register  at  night. 

Mr.  .Adams  described  a  typical  trans- 
ation:  “First,  the  customer  presents 
the  bills  that  she  wishes  to  pay.  These 
bills  are  placed  on  the  printing  table 
of  the  machine  and  validated  as  they 
are  rung  up.  The  total  of  all  bills 
presented  appears  at  the  indicator  win¬ 
dow.  The  customer  tenders  her  pay¬ 
ment,  also  shown  at  the  register  win¬ 
dow  and  the  machine  figures  the 
amount  of  change.  The  amount  of 
change  shows  in  the  window  as  the 
coins  are  delivered  in  the  coin  cup. 
The  customer  is  given  the  stub  with 
the  printed  figures  for  a  receipt.” 

“In  the  past,”  continued  Mr.  Adams, 
“customers  had  to  pay  utility  bills  at 
one  window,  PBA  or  open  accounts  at 
another,  and  so  forth.  Now,  these  ac¬ 
counts  may  be  paid  at  one  window. 
The  separate  bills  are  automatically 
added  together  for  a  total  amount  due, 
the  accounts  are  kept  separate  by  the 
machine.” 

“The  public  has  very  much  appre¬ 
ciated  the  improvement,”  said  Mr. 
.Adams.  “Check  cashing  is  much  faster 
and,  of  course,  the  customers  know 
there  are  no  mistakes  with  a  mechan¬ 
ical  system  like  Automatic  Change. 
The  customer  confidence  created  is 
easily  seen  when  you  notice  that  very 
few  customers  bother  to  count  the 
coins  delivered  to  them  by  the  dis¬ 
pensers.  They  take  mechanical  accur- 
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acy  for  granted.” 

“Of  course,  our  girls  appreciate  not 
having  to  count  those  coins,  too,”  he 
noted,  “because  it  eliminates  a  lot  of 
mental  arithmetic  for  them.  .\lso, 
they  no  longer  have  to  add  checks.” 

Training  and  Procedures.  Before  the 
installation  was  made,  one  of  the  new 
machines  was  set  up  in  the  store’s 
training  room.  It  took  only  a  few  days 
for  the  girls  to  get  used  to  it.  “VVe 
showed  the  girls  that  the  new  system 
would  be  much  easier  for  them  to 
operate.  They  knew  they  would  be 
better  off,  and  in  this  atmosphere 
training  was  very  fast.” 

No  proof  listing  is  necessary  for  the 
amount  of  utility  bills  listed,  since  the 
utility  companies  balance  the  bills  and 
the  store  must  take  the  utility  com¬ 
panies’  word  for  the  amount,  .^fter  the 
companies  have  balanced,  they  call  the 
store  and  tell  the  amount  of  the  bank 
draft  needed.  Proof  listing  at  the  store 
would  be  an  unnecessary  duplication 
of  effort. 

At  the  end  of  each  day,  the  machines 
are  cleared,  and  each  girl’s  cash  is  bal¬ 
anced  to  the  Cash  totals  in  the  regis¬ 
ters.  The  money,  checks,  register 
tapes,  check  lists,  and  so  forth  are 
placed  in  a  daily  balance  envelope, 
and  the  machine  totals  are  noted  on 
the  balance  form.  The  envelopes  are 
then  picked  up.  A  change  fund  is  cre¬ 
ated  for  the  next  day.  The  head  cash¬ 
ier  separates  the  utilities  from  the  reg¬ 
ister  tape  breakdowns,  and  makes  sure 
that  the  checks  are  in  balance  with 
the  Checks  totals. 

Payments  are  not  ordinarily  accept¬ 
ed  on  past-due  utility  bills:  but  if  the 
date  is  not  noticed  and  the  bill  slips 
through,  the  Gus  Blass  Company  pays 
any  past-due  assessments  made  by  the 
gas  or  water  company.  A  post  card  is 
then  sent  to  the  customer  asking  for 
a  reimbursement.  If  the  card  is  ig¬ 
nored,  the  matter  is  forgotten  since 
collection  would  be  too  expensive  on 
such  small  amounts. 

“On  the  handling  of  small  change 
checks,  and  several  accounts  at  one 
window,”  said  Mr.  Adams,  “we  have 
made  considerable  improvement  with 
this  type  of  sales  register  and  auto¬ 
matic  change  dispenser.  Costs  have 
been  reduced,  service  is  improved,  and 
our  customers  appreciate  the  modern¬ 
ization.” 
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The  Automatic  Change  units  at  fius  Blass  Company  are  Sa 
tional  Cash  Register’s  change  dispensers  coupled  to  Class  6000 
registers.  Cash  drawer  is  located  to  one  side  to  increase  sped 
and  convenience  in  handling  transactions. 
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Customer  can  see  sales  register  indicator  window,  luhich  show 
total  amount  of  bills,  amount  tendered  and  amount  of  change 
due.  Change  is  automatically  delivered  to  the  customer  in  coin 
cups  in  front  of  the  cashier’s  window. 
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.decounts  receivable  cashiers  at  The  Gus  Blass  Company  handle  open  charge  accounts, 
personal  budget  accounts  and  utility  payments.  Checks  are  also  cashed  as  a  service 
to  customers.  Automatic  Change  units  permitted  the  store  to  cut  down  number  of 
windou’s  for  handling  these  transactions  from  pve  to  three. 
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\  Business  of  Our  Own'' 

Is  that  your  dream  too?  Read  about  bow  lavishly  it  has 
come  true  for  buyer  Kay  Horton  and  her  broker  husband, 
E.  C.  Potter.  Promotionally,  the  bulwark  of  this  very  suc¬ 
cessful  ready-to-wear  business  in  a  Florida  resort  city  has 
been  the  fashion  show,  staged  with  the  most  exacting  atten¬ 
tion  to  every  detail.  Newspaper  and  magazine  advertising 
is  used  only  for  seasonal  sales. 

By  E.  C.  Potter 

Kay  Horton  Resort  Fashions,  Delray,  Florida 


Kay  Horton  (Mrs.  Potter),  second 
from  the  right,  and  her  staff  of  six. 


ONE  day  not  long  ago  my  wife  tame 
back  from  a  busy  tlay  at  the  store 
and  said,  quite  unemotionally,  “We’re 
over  the  top.’’  This  meant  that,  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
we  had  beaten,  for  the  sixth  consecu¬ 
tive  year,  the  previous  year’s  sales  vol¬ 
ume  in  our  heaviest  month.  How  did 
this  happen? 

Under  her  “trade  name’’  of  Kay 
Horton,  my  wife  had  been  buyer  of 
French  Room  and  Gown  Room  ready- 
to-wear  for  Burdine’s,  William  H. 
Block  and  other  such  stores.  She  had 
many  friends  on  Seventh  Avenue.  One 
day  in  the  spring  of  1953,  after  a  par¬ 
ticularly  trying  visit  to  New  York  for 
the  fall  opening— I  was  in  business 
there  at  the  time— she  confided  to  me 
her  dream  of  a  more  peaceful  future 
for  both  of  us,  a  little  store  of  her  own 
in  Florida.  That  summer  we  took  our 
vacation  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida. 
There  we  reviewed  jx>ssible  locations 
from  Palm  Beach  to  Fort  Lauderdale, 
and  selected  Delray  Beach  as  best  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  type  of  store  she  had  in  mind. 

Nearly  a  year  passed  before  the  sub¬ 
ject  came  up  again.  In  telling  one  of 
her  friends  in  the  market  of  her 
cherished  plans,  Kay  learned  that  there 
was  a  small  store  in  Delray  Beach 
owned  by  a  couple  who  wished  to  sell 
out.  She  communicated  with  these 


people  and  arranged  to  meet  them  in 
Delray.  We  looked  over  the  location, 
liked  it,  thought  the  price  they  asked 
for  the  decor  and  equipment— no  stock 
—was  teasonable,  and  within  21  hours 
had  signed  the  papers  taking  over 
their  lease.  Whthin  another  month  or 
two  she  had  resigned  her  job,  we  had 
bought  a  home  in  Delray  and  rvere 
back  in  New  York  for  the  October 
resort  market. 

number  of  problems  confronted 
us  at  the  start.  Although  Kay  had  had 
several  years’  experience  in  Florida 
with  Burdine’s  in  the  late  30s  and 
early  40s,  she  had  never  bought  sports¬ 
wear.  Knowing  little  about  the  j>oten- 
tial  market  in  Delray  Beach,  it  was 
difficult  to  estimate  what  would  be  a 
reasonable  amount  of  stock  to  carry. 
The  fact  that  she  had  been  buying  on 
million  dollar  budgets  was  of  little 
help  when  the  figure  was  to  be  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  such  sums.  Nevertheless,  with 
some  help  from  her  former  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  and  her  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  among  the  manufacturers,  this 
difficulty  was  pretty  well  overcome. 
Finally  there  was  the  question  of  cred¬ 
it.  A  new  store,  operating  under  the 
name  of  Kay  Horton— Resort  Fashions, 
was  unknown  to  the  credit  agencies. 
However,  this  hurdle  was  successfully 
crossed  with  the  invaluable  assistance 


of  the  houses  from  whom  she  had  pur¬ 
chased  many  thousands  of  dollars  of 
merchandise  in  the  past.  Thus,  on 
November  15,  1954,  with  a  modest 
stock  on  hand,  the  store  opened  for 
business. 

Advertising  Tryout.  My  own  interests 
having  been  in  promotion  and  adver¬ 
tising  as  well  as  finance,  I  tcxik  charge 
of  that  end  of  the  business.  With  one 
helper,  an  old  friend  who  had  worked 
with  her  in  former  years,  Kay  was  buy¬ 
er  and  sales  manager.  We  had  hard¬ 
ly  ojjened  our  dewrs  before  we  were 
solicited  for  advertising  by  a  number 
of  publications— the  program  for  the 
polo  sea.son  (an  important  feature  in 
the  social  life  of  the  Gold  Coast),  a 
weekly  pictorial  published  in  Palm 
Beach,  the  theatre  program,  and  the 
local  newspapers.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
be  gcxxl  business  to  take  space  in  all 
of  them.  Without  discounting  the 
value  of  advertising  in  such  media,  it 
might  l)e  noted  that,  after  two  years’ 
experience  and  the  expenditure  of  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars,  we  found  that 
the  results  in  terms  of  sales  were  mini¬ 
mal.  Since  1956  we  have  done  no 
newspaper  or  magazine  advertising 
except  when  we  have  seasonal  sales. 

The  event  that  turned  our  thoughts 
to  another  medium  came  within  a  few 
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weeks  after  we  ojiened.  One  of  the 
officers  of  the  Woman’s  Club  had  been 
an  early  customer  and  she  asked  if  we 
would  put  on  a  fashion  show  at  their 
annual  luncheon  in  January.  This 
was  a  great  success  and  resulted  in  a 
very  favorable  reaction  as  word  quick¬ 
ly  spread  among  the  permanent  resi¬ 
dents  of  Delray  that  the  new  Kay 
Horton  store  had  attractive  merchan¬ 
dise,  reasonably  priced. 

The  Customers  and  Competition.  At 

this  point  it  might  be  well  to  take  a 
look  at  the  general  situation  we  were 
faced  with.  Delray  Beach  is  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  about  20  miles  south 
of  Palm  Beach  and  about  25  miles 
north  of  Fort  Lauderdale.  It  has  a 
|jermanent  population  of  about  7,000 
and  a  winter  population  of  some 
20,(K)0.  While  there  are  a  number  of 
motel  apartments  and  two  or  three 
hotels,  the  community  is  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  private  homes,  ranging  from 
ocean-front  estates  to  the  more  modest 
houses  of  the  permanent  residents. 
iNfore  recently  the  trend  has  been 
toward  cooperative  apartments  selling 
in  the  $.S0,000-$50,000  range. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions  by  the  Intracoastal  Waterway. 
East  of  the  Waterway  and  on  its  west 
hank  are  the  larger  and  more  expen¬ 
sive  homes,  for  the  most  part  only 
occupied  during  the  “season”  by 
wealthy  residents  of  such  Northern  cit¬ 
ies  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland 
and  Detroit.  Most  of  these  people 
come  to  Delray  during  late  January 
and  stay  until  early  April.  Thus  the 
“season”  is  only  about  three  months 
long,  with  March  the  high  point. 

Downtown  Delray,  west  of  the 
Waterway,  is  where  the  year-round 
stores  are  located,  near  the  homes  of 
the  permanent  population.  At  the 
time  we  opened  our  store,  the  area 
east  of  the  Waterway  along  Atlantic 
Avenue,  the  “Main  Stem,”  had  just 
begun  to  develop  as  a  high-class  shop¬ 
ping  area.  It  is  here  that  our  store  is 
located. 

The  competition  from  the  down¬ 
town  stores  has  not  been  important  as 
most  of  them  do  not  carry  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  but  in  our  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  there  are  five  high-class  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  offering  comparable  mer¬ 
chandise  to  ours  and  having  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  long-time  location  in  that 


One  of  the  fashion  shows  which  are  Kay  Horton’s  principal 
promotions  was  put  on  for  the  Seagate  Beach  Club. 


area.  All  of  us  have  competition  from 
the  big  Palm  Beach  stores— Saks  Fifth 
-Avenue,  Peck  and  Peck,  Henri  Bendel, 
Bonwit  Teller  and  others.  However, 
all  these  stores,  as  well  as  most  of  our 
competitors,  close  during  the  summer 
months. 


Volume  Doubled  in  Four  Years.  By 

the  close  of  our  first  year  our  volume 
had  reached  the  point  where  larger 
quarters  were  essential.  Luckily  the 
adjoining  store  became  vacant  and  a 
new  lease  was  negotiated  with  our 
landlord.  Without  giving  it  more 
than  a  passing  thought  at  the  time, 
this  lease  required  us  to  remain  open 
during  the  entire  year.  This  has 
proved  a  handicap  in  that  our  rental, 
based  on  volume,  eats  up  most  of  the 
profits  from  June  to  September.  On 
the  other  hand,  being  the  only  high- 
class  store  which  remains  open  all 
summer,  we  have  managed  to  gain 
the  good  will,  not  only  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  population  but  of  the  summer 
tourists,  who  are  slowly  increasing.  We 
have  partially  overcome  this  summer 
slowdown  by  a  branch  store  in  North¬ 
east  Harbor,  Maine,  which  we  opened 
in  1957  for  July  and  August  and  which 
has  taken  over  a  large  part  of  our  un¬ 
sold  inventory  during  the  three  years 
it  has  been  in  operation. 

But  the  real  reason  behind  our  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  of  more  than  98  per 
cent  from  1955  to  1959  has  been  our 
reliance  on  fashion  shows  as  our  best 
form  of  promotion.  The  little  spark 
kindled  by  the  Woman’s  Club  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1955  has  spread  into  a  heart¬ 
warming,  profit-making  blaze. 

The  next  forward  step  was  taken  the 
following  March.  We  were  asked  by 
the  manager  of  the  new  Seagate  Beach 


Club  if  we  would  put  on  a  fashion 
show  for  the  members  in  early  March 
when  the  season  was  in  full  swing. 
Although  the  first  show  was  largely 
experimental,  special  attention  was 
given  to  this  one.  Professional  models 
and  a  professional  commentator  were 
engaged;  the  best  pieces  from  stock 
were  chosen  for  exclusive  fashions. 
Everything  was  planned  in  advance. 
The  result  was  that  not  only  was  there 
a  scramble  at  the  Club  for  dresses, 
bathing  suits  and  accessories  but  sales 
for  the  rest  of  the  month  made  it  the 
best  month  up  to  that  time. 

In  succeeding  years  the  number  of 
fashion  shows  we  have  put  on— many 
of  them  in  response  to  special  invita¬ 
tion— has  increased.  The  Gulf  Stream 
Bath  and  Tennis  Club,  a  very  swanky 
institution,  invited  us  to  put  on  a 
show  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bethesda 
Hospital.  More  than  200  memben 
and  their  guests  paid  $7.50  a  ticket  for 
luncheon  and  the  show,  of  which 
nothing  accrued  to  us.  Unfortunately 
it  rained  and  we  had  to  work  inside 
instead  of  on  the  beach  patio.  Every¬ 
thing  went  so  well  that  one  of  our 
competitors  appealed  to  the  president, 
wanting  “equal  time.”  (As  a  result  of 
this  demand  the  club  has  held  no 
further  fashion  shows.) 

Last  year  we  put  on  another  benefit 
show  for  the  hospital  at  Seagate,  with 
rain  again  forcing  us  indoors.  More 
than  350  people  responded  to  our 
invitations  and  crowded  into  limited 
quarters  while  the  police  officers  out¬ 
side  refused  to  admit  more  than  50 
others  who  had  to  stand  under  the 
entrance  awning.  We  recruited  a 
group  of  five  male  judges  including 
the  mayor  of  Delray  and  the  president 
of  the  hospital.  As  the  models  passed 
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before  liiom,  they  appraised  the  various 
costumes  in  five  different  groups  and 
selected  the  one  they  liked  best.  Then 
another  member  auctioned  off  the  win¬ 
ning  costume,  the  price  obtained,  less 
cost,  going  to  the  hospital.  Nearly 
$1,000  was  realized  from  this  show. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  our 
•'regulars,”  the  Woman’s  Club  and 
Seagate,  we  have  put  on  shows  for  the 
Pompano  beach  Power  Squadron  Aux¬ 
iliary— a  benefit:  the  Welcome  Wagon, 
and  a  luncheon  showing  at  a  leading 
restaurant.  Each  one  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  immediate  jump  in  sales. 
We  have  also  declined  several  invita¬ 
tions  for  joint  showings  with  other 
stores  either  in  Delray  or  Palm  Beach. 

Know-How  of  Fashion  Shows.  It 

should  not  be  supposed  from  the  fore¬ 
going  that  this  is  a  simple  opreration. 
In  fact,  some  of  our  competitors,  not¬ 
ing  our  success,  have  attempted  to 
follow  the  pattern  without  the  neces¬ 
sary  know-how.  Usually  up  to  60  or 
70  complete  costumes  are  shown  in 
groups  of  bathing  suits,  sportswear, 
daytime,  cocktail  and  formal  evening 
dresses.  Professional  models— never 
amateurs— are  used,  girls  who  know 
how  to  wear  the  clothes  and  to  show 
them  to  advantage.  Two  or  three 
models  are  older  women  to  appeal  to 
the  dow'agers  in  the  audience.  Each 
model  is  fitted  with  each  piece  she  is 
to  show. 

They  appear  two  by  two,  usually  in 
complementary  outfits,  and  the  entire 
showing  takes  less  than  one  hour  so 
that  the  audience  is  never  restless  or 
bored.  To  keep  within  this  limit,  a 
schedule  is  prepared  and  the  timing 
carefully  regulated.  A  description  of 
the  costumes  with  names  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  highlights  of  the  acces¬ 
sories  is  made  for  the  commentator. 
Arrangements  are  also  made  for  flow¬ 
ers  or  other  decorations,  stages  for  the 
models,  music  to  accompany  the  pa¬ 
rade,  and  a  public  address  system.  All 
this  costs  money  but  the  results  speak 
for  themselves. 

Such  a  program  may  not  fit  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  every  small  volume  retail  store 
but  in  our  case  it  has  certainly  worked 
well  and  has  eliminated  almost  every 
other  form  of  promotion.  At  least  we 
do  not  have  to  guess  at  customer  re¬ 
sponse.  It  is  right  there  at  the  door 
the  next  day. 

July-August,  1960 


^  Gordon  Creighton 


LINE  UPON  LINE-  I 

Branch  Stores 

In  the  Harvard  Report  of  June,  1959,  covering  I 
Operating  Results  for  1958,  Professor  McNair 
made  this  significant  comment  on  department  t 
store  volume:  ‘‘It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  sales 
increase  obtained  in  1958  came  entirely  from 
branch  stores.  .  .  .  For  the  top  volume  group,  with 
sales  of  $50  million  or  more,  branch  volume  typi-  | 
cally  w’as  .S8  per  cent  of  the  total.”  .  .  .  For  the  | 
corresponding  group  of  departmentized  specialty 
stores,  with  sales  of  $5  million  or  more,  the  figure  was  28  per  cent  of  the 
I  total.  .  .  .  An  expert’s  commentary  included  wdth  the  MOR  for  the  same 
i  year  revealed  that,  in  many  a^^erage  departmental  increases,  “the  branch 
store  made  a  better  volume  showing  than  downtown.”  .  .  ,  Latest  avail- 
able  estimates  from  the  New  York  area  show  A&S  in  step  with  Macy’s  j 
^  (which  was  reported  in  this  column  last  December  as  doing  40  per  cent  ' 
of  total  business  in  the  branches),  while,  in  Chicago,  Carson’s  branch 
i  proportion  rises  to  approximately  50  per  cent.  ...  The  National  Indus-  ' 
i  trial  Conference  Board  confirms  this  trend  as  typical  and  nationwide. 


l*ve  been  reading  *  *  ♦  Thk  .Shoppi.ng  Center,  What  Makes 

It  Click.^,  the  report  of  the  joint  session  of  the  Merchandising  and  Sales 
Promotion  Divisions  at  NRMA’s  1960  convention.  Chairman  Mallonee’s 
opening  words  keynoted  retailer  reaction.  He  said:  “We  want  to  know 
what  others  know— not  do  as  they  do  nor  think  as  they  think,  but  by 
knowing  what  they  think  and  how  they  do,  decide  what  we  should  do 
in  our  own  and  different  way."  .  ,  .  Panelists  said:  “The  strength  of 
your  tenants  determines  the  success  of  your  center.  .  .  .  To  rely  on  pro¬ 
motion  will  not  build  a  weak  center  into  a  strong  one.  You  need  good 
solid  merchandising  and  service  organizations.  .  .  .  When  you  start  to 
cost  account  down  suburban  stores,  don’t  ever  delude  yourself  that  be¬ 
cause  you  add  some  volume  in  your  city  you’re  going  to  have  a  profitable 
business—//  you  aren’t  making  money  in  the  downtown  plant.  ...  If 
there  is  enough  business  for  two  stores,  they’re  certainly  better  in  my 
opinion  being  brought  together  with  one  centralized  shopping  facility, 
properly  planned  in  parking.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  to  be  certain 
there  is  enough  business  to  warrant  the  square  footage  [in]  that  one  center. 
.  .  .  People  in  the  suburban  area  are  just  as  interested  in  clearances  as 
those  downtown.”— /{oberf  H.  Levi.  “The  entire  children’s  area  depart¬ 
ments  are  amongst  the  most  important  contributors  we  find  to  branch 
volume.”— Stan/ey  Hollins.  “We  participate  in  all  promotional  activities 
in  every  center  we’re  in.”— F.  K.  Neiman.  “Obviously,  when  the  central 
business  district  has  become  ineffective  from  the  standpoint  of  travel  time 
and  it’s  easier  for  customers  to  move  to  a  point  other  than  the  established 
central  business  district,  and  assuming  that  there  are  enough  people  in 
the  trading  area  to  support  the  volume  of  the  center— then  the  area  is 
ready.”— Harold  R.  Spurway.  “Store  people  underestimate  the  lower 
priced  goods  that  the  higher  economic  people  buy,  and  also  the  higher 
priced  goods  that  the  lower  economic  people  buy."— Albert  J.  Wood.  “I 
come  back  to  Mr.  Wieboldt,  Senior,  who  said:  ‘One  good  dominant  store 
in  an  area  is  fine— but  it’s  better  to  have  two.  Do  you  know  what’s  better 
than  that?— three’.”— IF»7//am  T.  White.  .  .  .  The  health  of  the  competi¬ 
tive  system  in  the  multiplying  branches  stems  from  the  same  causes 
which  made  the  parent  stores  flourish  on  their  home  grounds. 

•; . . •  ..  • 
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CAREERS  IN  RETAILING 


Hoiu  to  Stop  the  Decl'me 
Of  College  Leuel  Retail  Programs 

By  Eugene  H.  From,  Retailing  Faculty,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 


IN  most  protessions  there  is  a  eonsul- 
erahle  aiiiount  of  rapport  between 
edueator  and  practitioner,  resulting  in 
a  steatly  llt)w  of  (pialified  and  al)le  per¬ 
sonnel  to  the  field.  In  retailing,  educa¬ 
tor-practitioner  cooperation  has  been 
spotty.  Kvitlence  of  this  is  the  decline 
in  the  lunnher  of  students  taking  col¬ 
lege  level  retailing  programs.  This  sit¬ 
uation  does  not  occur  in  some  cities, 
like  Rochester  or  Pittsburgh.  But  in 
other  places  the  relationship  has  so 
deteriorated  that  merchants  appear  to 
give  passive  resistance  to  retail  educa¬ 
tion,  ami  educators  urge  graduates  to 
work  in  allied  areas  of  marketing  such 
as  advertising  or  wholesaling. 

W^ho  is  to  blame  for  this  unhealthy 
situation?  Each  group  quickly  {mints 
to  the  other.  The  merchant  will  say 
that  the  educator  is  too  theoretical 
and  the  educator  will  retort  that  the 
merchant  is  an  inefficient  o{}erator  who 
is  only  looking  to  “make  a  fast  buck.” 

From  the  accusations,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  both  groups  are  to  blame. 
Each  has  done  a  lot  of  sharp  criticizing 
and  very  little  to  move  together  for 
the  benefit  of  the  profession.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  much  that  can  be  done 
to  bring  the  educator-practitioner  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  {mint  enjoyed  by  ac¬ 
counting  or  law.  Here  are  just  a  few 
things  that  both  groups  can  do  to  im¬ 
prove  the  situation  and  raise  the  level 
of  the  profession  and  the  quality  of 
the  {jeople  entering  it. 

Msrchant  Visits.  It  is  im{mrtant  that 
the  merchant  visit  die  schools  fre¬ 
quently.  Through  these  visits  he  can 


observe  what  the  schools  are  trying  to 
achieve.  Ehis  is  iiiqioi  tant,  liecause  he 
is  hiring  college  graduates,  and  to  get 
the  most  from  them  he  should  under¬ 
stand  their  academic,  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  backgrouiids.  Really  to  know 
the  {mtential  executive,  the  merchant 
shoidd  study  the  new  employee  just 
as  he  stmlies  market  conditions. 

The  visits  should  also  cement  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  faculty  and  be  occasions 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  current 
and  future  trends  in  both  the  stores 
and  the  schools.  The  merchant  can 
show  his  interest  by  offering  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  on  curriculum  which  the 
educator  should  use  as  the  basis  for 
tliscussion  at  future  faculty  meetings. 
These  tri{)s  to  the  campus  should  take 
{jlace  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis, 
at  least  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  they 
should  be  actively  promoted  by  the 
faculty. 

The  Schools  and  Ideas.  The  merchant 
too  often  scoffs  at  the  educator’s 
knowledge  as  being  “strictly  theoreti¬ 
cal.”  The  fact  the  merchant  sometimes 
forgets  is  that  theory  is  the  educator’s 
sUKk-in-trade  and  that  w’hat  is  theory 
today  will  {irobably  become  practice 
tomorrow.  The  academic  scene  is  not 
the  hustle  and  bustle  world  that  the 
merchant  sees  every  day— and  it  should 
not  be.  It  is  a  place  devoted  to  the 
quiet  contemplation  of  theory  and  its 
basic  applications,  (.\fter  all,  if  col¬ 
leges  do  not  develop  theory,  who  is 
going  to  do  the  job?) 

The  merchant  should  use  the  col¬ 
lege  faculty  to  investigate  his  long 


range  {dans  and  {troblems  and  to  give  P 
theoretical  a{j{)roaches  which  will  L 
stinudate  {tractical  thinking.  For  ex-  | 
am{)le,  a  ty{)e  of  {danning  retail  edu-  [ 
t  ators  shoidd  be  working  on  at  {Jiesent  [ 
is  the  a{){)Iication  of  automation  to 
retailing.  I'hink  of  what  could  lie 
accom{)lished  if  automation  theory 
a{){jlicabie  to  retailing  were  Iteing  tie- 
velo{)etl  by  a  coordinated  effort  be¬ 
tween  the  engineering  school  and  re-  i 
tailing  school  at  a  large  university!  I 
This  ty{je  of  work  is  being  done  every 
day  in  other  fields.  Why  not  in  retail¬ 
ing?  The  industry  that  is  now  inter¬ 
ested  in  automation  theory  will  prob¬ 
ably  show  the  best  ex{jense  {ticture 
ten  years  from  now. 

The  Merchant  As  An  Educator.  The 

merchant  himself  can  be  a  part-time 
educator  in  two  ways.  The  first  way  is 
to  offer  his  knowledge  and  talents  to 
the  schools  of  retailing.  As  a  part-time 
instructor  or  guest  lecturer,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  fiersonnel  director, 
controller,  sales  promotion  manager, 
and  others  can  contribute  a  good  deal 
to  im{}roving  retail  education. 

All  schools  look  forward  to  having 
merchants  talk  to  regular  classes.  It 
provides  the  students  with  another 
point  of  view  and  gives  them  a  better 
insight  into  the  typies  of  work  avail¬ 
able  in  the  field  and  techniques  in 
{jractice.  (It  might  even  be  beneficial 
if  the  NR.VIA  set  u{j  a  Speakers’  Bu¬ 
reau  to  provide  this  kind  of  service  for 
the  schools.  The  New’  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  has  been  very  successful  with 
this  tyfie  of  operation.)  Merchants 
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who  gi'v’  their  time  and  talents  to  the 
schools  are  providing  for  retailing’s 
future. 

The  second  way  that  the  merchant 
can  be  a  part-time  educator  is  by 
working  with  individual  students  and 
groups.  If  there  are  students  working 
in  his  organi/ation,  the  merchant 
should  take  time  to  explain  various 
()|)eiati()ns  in  the  store  in  order  to  sup- 
|)lcment  the  classroom  information. 
If  there  are  student  groups  (such  as 
retailing  clubs)  in  the  area,  he  should 
work  with  these  groups  in  planning 
their  piograms  and  should  offer  the 
lacilities  of  his  store  (both  staff  and 
phvsical)  to  help  improve  their  knowl- 
ic“dge  of  the  field. 

.\nother  way  he  can  work  with  re¬ 
tailing  students  is  through  informal 
individual  conferences,  once  or  twice  a 
vear.  I'liese  conferences  should  try  to 
sunnnariAe  the  progress  the  student 
has  made  in  the  past  year  and  to  guide 
him  to  the  right  path. 

Teaching  by  the  merchant  takes 
very  valuable  time  and  does  not  show’ 
immediate  results.  Yet  good  person¬ 
nel  relations  are  not  built  (|uickly, 
and  the  merchant  who  devotes  time  to 
this  activity  will  be  helping  himself 
as  well  as  the  profession. 

The  Educator  As  A  Merchant.  The  ed¬ 
ucator  should  conscientiously  try  to 
work  with  the  merchants  and  influ¬ 
ence  their  direction.  From  the  educa¬ 
tor’s  |K)int  of  view  it  is  evident  that 
the  more  interaction  there  is  on  a 
working  basis  between  the  groups,  the 
more  realistically  he  can  teach.  The 
educator  can  work  towards  this  goal 
by  fretpiently  visiting  local  stores  and 
trying  to  work  with  local  businessmen 
on  current  jrroblems.  He  can  also  take 
an  active  lead  in  the  area  he  knows 
l)est— education.  He  can  offer  his  serv¬ 
ices  for  “in-store”  training  programs 
as  well  as  merchant-sponsored  courses 
on  campus. 

•Another  way  that  the  educator  can 
work  with  the  merchant  is  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Retail  Merchants’  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  related  organizations.  'Fhis 
will  help  him  to  meet  local  business 
|x;opIe  aiul  to  learn  their  problems. 

Educators  should  also  actively  solicit 
constructive  criticism  to  supplement 
the  merchants’  visits  mentioned  before. 

However,  the  most  important  thing 


that  an  educator  can  do  to  work  with 
the  merchants  is  to  gain  retail  experi¬ 
ence.  An  educator  occasionally  works 
strictly  from  the  book  and  gets  out  of 
touch  with  what  is  actually  going  on 
in  stores.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
shoidd  work  from  the  book  and  l)e  the 
abstract  thinker,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  substitute  for  experi- 
eiue  in  the  field. 

This  w’ork  gives  him  a  basis  of  refer¬ 
ence  for  theoretical  concepts  anil  en¬ 
ables  him  to  understand  more  fully 
the  merchant  whom  he  is  trying  to  aid 
and  the  student  whom  he  is  trying  to 
educate.  The  amount  and  type  of  ex- 
jjerience  necessary  will  vary  w'ith  the 
types  of  courses  the  educator  teaches. 
V’et,  no  matter  what  his  s|x*cialt.y,  the 
retail  instructor  should  have  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  retail  selling  because  the 
basic  element  in  retailing  is  selling, 
and  he  must  be  able  to  sell  in  order 
to  put  across  subject  matter  in  the 
classroom. 

Merchant  As  College  Recruiter.  The 

merchant  should  actively  recruit  tal¬ 
ented  young  people  for  college  level 
work  in  retailing.  This  activity  has 
traditionally  been  the  job  of  the  edu¬ 
cator,  but  the  profession  neeils  more 
diverse  and  aggre.ssive  efforts  in  re¬ 
cruiting,  and  the  merchant  can  ifo  a 
lot  to  help.  Here’s  what  he  can  do. 

In  the  first  place,  the  merchant  em¬ 
ploys  a  great  many  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  on  a  part-time  basis  (probably 
more  than  any  other  occupation).  He 
should  try  to  spot  the  alert  high  school 
student  and  recruit  him  for  the  jjro- 
fession.  For  at  this  stage  of  the  young 


person’s  development,  the  employer  is 
in  the  best  {xrsition  for  finding  retail 
talent. 

.Secondly,  the  merchant  should  work 
with  guidance  counselors,  parents,  and 
Pl'.A  groups  to  tell  the  story  of  retail¬ 
ing.  He  should  take  new’spaper  space 
(as  a  few  stores  have  already  ilone)  to 
tell  about  the  way  he  earns  his  living. 
Finally,  when  a  store  ))ersonnel  direct¬ 
or  meets  a  high  school  graduate  with 
outstanding  ability,  he  should  try  to 
get  him  to  continue  his  education  with 
a  promise  of  part-time  summer  or  co- 
o|x;rative  work  and  jjossible  financial 
aid. 

high  school  graduate  entering  the 
retail  field  at  the  age  of  18  has  the 
potential  of  working  for  the  store  for 
about  47  years.  .A  college  education 
would  take  away  part  of  four  of  these 
years  and  give  the  student  a  better 
background  in  both  technical  and  lib¬ 
eral  knowledge.  The  college  training 
will  more  than  pay  for  the  investment 
of  time  and  money  the  store  has  ex¬ 
pended.  It  takes  more  than  a  knowl- 
eilge  of  markup  to  make  professional 
retailers,  and  if  the  merchant  wants 
to  improve  the  (|uality  of  the  people 
entering  the  field,  he  will  have  to  re- 
(Tuit  actively  and  aggressively. 

For  the  giKxl  of  the  retail  profession, 
it  is  imperative  that  merchants  and 
educators  discover  the  gixKi  in  each 
other  and  that  they  work  together 
more  than  they  have  in  the  past.  The 
ultimate  goal  is  a  merchant-educator 
relationship  comparable  to  that  in 
law  and  accounting,  which  will  insure 
a  steady  flow  of  qualified  and  able  |jer- 
sonnel  to  the  field. 


Careers  in  Retailing  Week  is  October  10th-15th 

The  third  annual  NRAAA  National  Careers  in  Retailing  Week  will  be  held 
October  10th-15th.  To  help  stores  organize  and  conduct  local  programs, 
the  Association's  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing  is  preparing  a  kit  of 
publicity  materials  and  suggested  ideas,  some  of  which  will  be  culled  from 
activities  that  proved  most  effective  in  previous  years. 

The  Careers  Committee  will  give  five  awards  this  year  for  the  most  out¬ 
standing  campaigns:  three  will  be  for  local  programs,  in  each  of  three 
population  categories;  one  will  be  for  the  best  statewide  campaign,  and 
one  will  be  for  the  outstanding  program  by  a  Distributive  Education  group. 

For  information  write  to  the  Committee  at  NRAAA  headquarters,  100  West 
31st  Street,  New  York  1. 
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Legal  Briefs 

Counsel,  NRMA 
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Government  Appeals  Consolidated  Dry  Goods  Case 

I  he  government  has  filed  a  notice  of  appeal  in  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Dry  Goods  Company  case.  Readers  will  recall 
(Storfs,  March,  !%())  that  the  Federal  District  Court  of 
Nfassachusetts  ruled  revolving  credit  accounts  qualified  for 
the  instalment  method  of  accounting  under  Section  453  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Consolidated  had  employed 
the  instalment  method  of  accounting,  applying  this  deferred 
methinl  of  repiorting  income  on  profits  derived  from  revolv¬ 
ing  credit  sales.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  claimed  that 
the  instalment  methotl  applied  only  to  traditional  types  of 
instalment  credit— not  the  rapidly  expanding  revolving 
account  technique— and  assessed  a  substantial  tax  deficiency. 
A  claim  for  refund  and  suit  in  the  Federal  District  Court 
followed.  Apparently  the  government  is  seeking  a  broader 
and  more  authoritative  base  of  support  for  the  lower  court’s 
ruling  before  any  decision  is  reached  on  whether  to  issue 
pending  tax  regulations  applying  to  revolving  accounts. 
The  Appeals  Court  is  not  expected  to  announce  a  decision 
until  late  fall. 

FTC  Reports  Intensified  Enforcement  Program 

As  a  result  of  a  sharply  intensified  policing  program, 
all-time  records  in  the  number  of  complaints  and  orders 
against  alleged  illegal  business  practices  were  issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
Complaints  involving  monopolistic  practices  doubled  over 
the  past  year  with  actions  against  “deceptive  practices” 
showing  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent  for  the  same  per¬ 
iod.  These  figures,  contained  in  a  report  from  the  FTC 
executive  director  to  the  F  FC  commissioner  were  hailed  by 
Earl  Kintner,  FTC  chairman,  as  “indeed  gratifying.”  But 
the  FTC  head  warned;  “[This  record]  is  by  no  means  the 
ultimate  of  our  capacity.  Rather,  the  performance  means 
that  real  momentum  is  being  developed.  .  .  .  [It]  certainly 
reflects  the  Commission’s  rising  determination  to  carry  out 
its  purpose  of  assuring  free  and  fair  business  competition 
and  honest  treatment  for  the  public.” 

Tax  Rates  for  New  Year:  Same  As  Before 

1  he  President  has  signed  the  “Public  Debt  and  Tax  Rate 
Extension  .\ct  of  1960,”  thus  continuing  the  52  per  cent 
income  tax  rate  applicable  to  corporations  for  another  year. 
■Ml  excise  lax  reductions  scheduled  for  July  1st  were  nulli¬ 
fied.  Of  significance  in  the  rate  extender  bill  is  a  provision 
for  a  study  and  report  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tax¬ 
ation  on  the  touchy  subject  of  entertainment  expense  deduc¬ 
tions.  'I  his  provision  was  a  substitute  for  a  Senate  amend¬ 


ment  by  .Senator  Clark  which  would  limit  taxpayers  to  a 
deduction  of  .SIO  per  person  per  annum  for  entertainment 
involving  food,  drink  and  gifts.  Presumahly,  if  the  studv 
disclo.ses  abuses,  new  restrictive  legislation  may  be  in  the 
cards. 

Also  up  for  “study  and  report”  by  the  Treasury  is  the 
matter  of  depreciation  deductions.  In  the  mails  from  the 
T reasury  are  some  6,000  questionnaires  to  various  segments 
of  the  business  community  seeking  to  obtain  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  on  current  depreciation  practices.  The  government 
will  presumably  base  any  legislative  recommendations  on 
the  results  gleaned  from  the  survey. 

FTC  Backs  Examiner,  Dismisses  Fictitious  Price  Charge 

The  FTC  commissioners  have  backed  up  an  FTC  ex¬ 
aminer  who  last  year  dismissed  a  fictitious  price  complaint 
lodged  against  a  hosiery  manufacturer  (Stores,  October, 
1959).  Under  the  arrangement  attacked  by  the  complaint, 
the  respondent  sold  to  retailers  located  throughout  the 
country.  The  Commission  found  it  to  be  the  usual  practice 
for  hosiery  suppliers  to  encourage  their  retail  outlets  to 
conduct  one  or  two  sales  a  year  for  which  the  hosiery  could 
be  purchased  at  reduced  wholesale  prices.  These  sales, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  price  comparative,  were  chal¬ 
lenged  in  the  FTC  complaint  since  they  accounted  for  only 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  hosiery  sales  during  the  year. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  position  of  the  FTC  that  as  long  as 
die  comparative  can  be  substantiated  by  good-faith  sales  at 
the  higher  price,  it  is  permissible. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  to  Review  Fur  Act  Rules 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Fur  Products  Labeling  .\ct 
became  law  in  1952,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
agreed  to  review  the  rules  and  regulations  issued  under  the 
Act.  The  announcement  came  Iroin  Harvey  H.  Hannah, 
thief  of  the  FT  C’s  Division  of  Textiles  and  F'urs  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  NR.MA  Retail  Fur  Council  in  New  York. 
NR\1.\  has  been  urging  such  review  for  several  years,  con¬ 
tending  that  many  of  the  regulations  are  picayune  and  diffi¬ 
cult  of  compliance.  Other  regulations  having  a  practial 
Irasis  at  the  time  the  Fur  .-Vet  was  passed  are  no  longer 
needed,  it  is  felt.  Present  plans  call  for  informal  meetings 
between  FTC  officials  and  representatives  of  NRMA  as  well 
as  other  fur  industry  groups.  Proposed  rule  changes  will 
probably  be  issued  in  the  fall.  The  industry  and  the  general 
public  will  then  be  given  an  opportunity  to  attend  open 
hearings  to  propose  further  amendments  or  changes,  .\ddi- 
lions  and  eliminations  from  the  fur  products  name  guide 
will  also  be  reviewed. 
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Thanksgiumg-Chnstmas  Sales  Performance 


THK  rhaiiksgiving-to-Christinas  per¬ 
iod  last  year  accounted  for  16.9  per 
rent  of  the  year’s  business,  and  the 
biggest  (lay  of  the  period  was,  typical¬ 
ly,  Monday,  December  21st.  However, 
brniKh  stores  and  stores  in  the  $1-.S2 
million  volume  category  reported  that 
ilieir  Itiggest  day  was  the  previous 
Saturday.  December  18th.  Friday  and 
.Saturday  night  openings  were  more 
|X)pular  in  branches  than  in  down- 
towti  stores  and  these  days  produced 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  business  as 
(lliristmas  neared.  Downtown  and 
s[)ecialty  stores  showed  a  more  even 
distribution  in  the  period’s  sales. 

A  day-by-day  analysis  of  Christmas 
business  is  a  feature  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results,  published  this 
month.  It  shows  that  the  share  of  the 
year’s  business  done  in  this  period  var¬ 
ies  by  type  and  size  of  store.  Results 
range  from  a  high  of  18  per  cent 
among  branch  stores  down  to  1 .8.6  per 


cent  in  specialty  stores.  .Among  deparl- 
metit  stores,  the  large  stores  do  a  slight¬ 
ly  lower  proportion  of  their  annual 
volume  during  this  period  than  the 
smaller  stores.  These  results  also  show 


an  interesting  geographical  pattern. 
The  (diristmas  period  represents  a 
more  important  share  of  the  year’s 
business  for  Eastern  and  .Southern 
stores  than  for  stores  in  other  areas. 


%  of  Thanksgiving- 

Christmas  Period 

Data 

Sales 

%  of  Stores  Open  late 

Monday,  December  21  . 

.  5.8 

95 

Saturday,  December  19  . 

.  5.3 

51 

Saturday,  December  12 . 

.  5.1 

36 

Saturday,  December  5 . 

.  4.9 

25 

Monday,  December  14 . 

.  4.9 

89 

PER 

CENT  OF 

YEAR'S  TOTAL  SAUS 

Stores  in 

Department  Stores 

Branch  Stores 

Northeastern  &  Middle  Atlantic 

States . . . 

17.7% 

18.0% 

Southeastern  &  Southern  States 

17.0% 

18.7% 

Southwestern  States  . 

15.9% 

17.5% 

Midwestern  States  . 

16.5% 

17.3% 

Mountain  States  . 

15.5% 

N.A. 

Far  Western  States . 

16.2% 

18.3% 

United  States  Total  . 

16.9% 

18.0% 

AMERICAN  RECIPROCAL  INSURERS 

Preferred  Risk  Fire  Insurance  Since  1881 

This  Preferred  Risk  Fire  Insurance  Organization,  the  oldest  and  largest 
Reciprocal  insurer,  has  long  specialized  in  providing  "tailor  made"  insurance 
for  department  stores.  Lower  than  average  rates,  broader  forms  of  cover¬ 
age,  professional  engineering  and  loss  prevention  service  and  prompt, 
equitable  loss  adjustments  are  provided  for  those  concerns  who  are  eligible. 

Write  for  our  brochure  "SAVINGS  WITH  SAFETY" 

AMERICAN  RECIPROCAL  INSURERS 

Management 

RECIPROCAL  MANAGERS,  INC. 

2  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 

SCHUYLER  MERRITT  II,  Chairman  &  President 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  AND  SPECIAL  EVENTS 


Ameri 


All  Copenhagen  turned  out  in  force  for  Ilium’s  Amer¬ 
ican  import  fair,  folloxeing  the  lifting  of  import  restric¬ 
tions  in  April. 


"U.  S.  60  at  Ilium's."  The  event  that 
filled  the  streets  of  Copenhagen  with 
the  crouds  shown  abo\e  was  an  Ameri 
can  import  fair  staged  by  the  Ilium  de¬ 
partment  store  in  April,  it  produced 
a  19  per  cent  sales  increase  for  the 
month, 


irding  to  Ilium’s  direcUK 
Ib  TrcKk-Jansen.  Preparations  for  tht 
event  began  last  autumn  when  sevfl| 
of  the  store’s  buyers  came  to  the  U.t 


pictures  of  L'.  S.  scenery  and  lao^ 
marks.  On  the  opening  day  there  w» 
a  parade  along  the  main  thoroughfai^ 
to  Ilium’s,  followed  by  a  reception  aa| 
a  fashion  show  for  children  and  aclull| 
.Members  of  the  Embassy  staff,  hea(l|| 
by  .Ambassador  Val  Peterson,  w«< 
among  the  guests.  Advertising  fet- 
tured  specific  .American  items  throng 
out  the  show  period.  I  he  photo  abo* 
at  the  left  shows  a  brilliant  main  Ho* 


In  Stockholm  and  New  York  companion  ads  of  .Mucj’i 
and  X,  K.  appeared  on  the  same  day.  “ Itecause.”  said  tht 
copy,  “ive  both  realize  that  shopping  is  half  the  fun  of 
going  abroad,  no  matter  ichich  leay  you  cross  the  .ItlantU 
.  .  .  So  he  sure,  when  you're  abroad,  that  you  shop  in  tht 
store  that’s  uniquely  typical,  the  store  that  has  everythinf 
you  xvant  .  .  .  like  these  two  stores,  two  stores  that  havt 
long  had  a  close  and  friendly  relationship.  Xoxc  each  of 
us  xi'ould  like  to  introduce  our  customers  to  the  other.’ 


STORES,  the  NRMA  .Magarint 
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display.  The  stylized  world  globe  en¬ 
closing  tbe  head  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  was  used  in  window  displays 
and  advertising.  A  variation  on  this 
idea  was  a  globe  enclosing  a  view  of 
the  .New  York  skyline.  Window  dis¬ 
plays  were  backed  by  photoinurals  of 
\niericaii  cities  and  scenic  spots. 

Tulsa  Downtown  Competition.  I'ulsa 
merchants  and  other  businessmen,  or- 
(/anized  as  Downtown  Tulsa  Unlim¬ 
ited,  enlisted  the  c(X)peration  of  the 
Architectural  League  of  Tulsa  in  a 
competition  for  the  best  downtown 
improvement  projects.  Architectural 
students  of  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  and  of  the  Oklahoma  .State  Uni¬ 
versity  were  assigned  to  separate  pro¬ 
jects,  both  already  broadly  outlined  in 
the  existing  "Tulcenter”  Master  Plan. 
I'hese  projects  had  in  common  the 
purpose  of  dramatizing  the  potential 
of  multi-purpose  downtown  structures, 
and  of  providing  solutions  to  traffic 
and  parking  problems. 

The  Oklahoma  I'niversity  winner 
was  W'ayne  J.  Snyder,  who  designed  a 
20-story  “motor  hotel”  with  a  parking 
complex  to  accommodate  1,600  auto¬ 
mobiles.  His  plan  also  included  an 
office  tower  and  two  blocks  of  shcjps. 


He  prescribed  overhead  pedestrian 
walkways  across  the  thoroughfare  to 
move  pedestrians  from  the  hotel  and 
parking  area  to  the  shopping  district 
without  crossing  auto  traffic. 

The  Oklahoma  State  University 
winner,  William  C.  Watson,  designed 
a  redevelopment  plan  for  the  old 
courthouse  area,  with  a  pedestrian 
plaza,  shop  spaces,  parking  for  500  cars 
and  remodeling  of  existing  buildings 
in  the  area. 

There  were  prizes  totaling  S1,(M)0 
in  each  of  the  two  projects.  The  city 
hopes  that  private  enterprise  will  be 
inspired  to  make  them  a  reality.  From 
the  public  relations  angle,  Ohren 
Smulian,  president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  The  Froug  Company  of  Tulsa, 
reports  that  the  competition  was  “of 
great  value  in  publicizing  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  role  in  building  the  city  and 
helping  the  downtown  area.” 

Travel-Fashion  Events.  The  Lane 
Bryant  stores  feel  they  have  a  special 
affinity  for  travel  wear  promotions  be¬ 
cause  so  many  of  their  customers  are 
older  women  who  now  have  the  leisure 
for  travel— “women  in  their  freedom 
years”  is  the  phrase  used  by  Jerome 
E.  Klein,  public  relations  director  of 


the  chain.  This  past  spring  the  travel 
tie-in  was  with  SAS,  and  featured 
“S.AS  Flight  Fashions.”  For  three 
months,  February  through  April,  all 
the  L.ane  Bryant  stores  ran  special 
events  on  this  theme.  They  reaped  a 
healthy  harvest  of  women's  page  edi¬ 
torial  coverage,  all  featuring  a  selected 
European  travel  wardrobe  and  nearly 
all  accompanied  by  an  editorial  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  lucky-ticket  contest 
in  which  the  prize  was  a  two-week 
.Scandinavian  tour  for  two.  .About 
52,000  women  filled  in  entry  blanks  on 
visits  to  the  stores.  The  top  five  stores 
in  the  promotion  averaged  16  entries 
per  thousand  dollars  of  sales. 

Besides  the  contest,  stores  used  many 
special  events  to  stimulate  traffic.  Most 
important,  of  course,  were  the  SAS 
Flight  Fashion  showings.  Stores  also 
had  Scandinavian  arts  and  crafts  ex¬ 
hibits;  .Scandinavian  recipe  contests: 
movie  star  receptions  tied  in  with  a 
forthcoming  Universal  movie,  “The 
Snow  Queen,”  which  has  a  Scandi¬ 
navian  theme:  appearances  in  the 
stores  of  focal  Scandinavian  singing 
groups:  displays  of  Swedish  cars;  dis¬ 
plays  of  native  costumes  of  .Scandinav¬ 
ian  countries:  lectures  on  .Scandinavian 
travel.  SAS  Flight  Fashion  bcKjklets 


today's  necessities  for  tomorrow's  successful  operations! 


Through  use  of  the  KIMBALL  Automoh'c  Reorder 
System,  the  tickets  ore  collected  and  reviewed  ofter 
being  removed  from  the  pock  or  unit.  Then  you  have 
the  opHan  to  reorder  more  or  none  at  all.  Reorders 
are  based  on  actual  sales— allowing  more  "open  to 
buy."  Kimball  Systems  ensure  a  balanced  basic  stock 
condition— minimum  inventory  investment. 

SIW  FM  TOW  REE  UMBAIL  AUTOMATK  tEOMEI  MOUET  NOWI 


A.  KIMBALL  COMPANY,  KWE  ST.,  KLYN.  11,  N.  T. 

SFKialitti  in  Prndvct  Idnntificntwn  mE  Inl«|rtti4  Onti  Piemsini 

Mficn  m  im  TM,  CHirni.  Iw  ilimm  am  Mliar  ariacifal  ciliM  1*11.1. 

CANMM:  A.  KIMBAU,  LTD..  8S  Adnne*  Road.  Tormto  II.  Cwadi 

□  Send  FREE  copy  of  "Kimball  Control  Systams" 

□  Ploase  have  raprasontativa  call 
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Sir  Richard  Burbidge  (center),  co-managing  director  of  Rt,.  | 
rods.  Ltd.,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  tkt  I 
NRMA  in  New  York  last  month.  Shown  with  him  are  (/«//]  I 
.Alfred  C.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Association  and 
tive  vice  president  of  Miller  ix  Rhoads,  and  (right)  J.  Cordo* 
Dakins,  executive  vice  president  of  the  NRMA.  Sir  Richard 
who  was  concluding  a  trip  through  the  U.  S.,  said  he  fears  that 
.American  department  stores  are  surrendering  their  individual  \ 
ity  to  the  extensive  promotion  of  national  brands.  In  his  i 
observation,  the  merchandise  and  advertising  are  so  similar  | 
and  the  selling  service  is  so  impersonal  and  uninterested,  Maiu 
customers  hardly  know  which  store  they’re  in.  I 


were  used  as  statement  stuffers.  Press 
parties  and  employee  meetings  often 
look  the  form  of  smorgasbord  buffets. 

Service  Plus  Saving.  It's  not  often  that 
a  store  can  at  one  and  the  same  time 
create  good  will,  help  a  worthy  cause 
and  reduce  its  operating  expenses.  But 
the  Fairbanks  and  Anchorage  stores  of 
Northern  Commercial  Company,  Seat¬ 
tle,  have  recently  done  just  that.  John 
F.  Hermsen,  general  manager  of  the 
company’s  Mercantile  Division,  told 
an  NRMA  board  meeting  about  it: 

“In  Alaska,  it  has  always  been  stand¬ 
ard  practice  to  give  free  gift  wrap.  We 
tried,  because  of  the  increase  in  op)er- 
ating  costs,  to  change  this  policy,  but 
because  of  our  competition  were  un¬ 
able  to  do  so.  This  service  cost  us  a 
considerable  sum. 

“Then  the  management  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  Girl  Scouts  in  Fair¬ 
banks  to  find  out  if  they  could  take 
over  our  gift  wrap  department  during 
the  Christmas  season.  We  agreed  to 
supply  the  material  free  provided  the 
mothers  would  supply  their  services 
free.  They  readily  accepted  the  plan, 
and  it  was  so  successful  that  the  same 
was  done  in  Anchorage  the  following 
year.  All  the  revenue  obtained  goes  to 
the  Girl  Scouts,  and  it’s  surprising  to 
see  the  amount  that  is  collected. 

“This  plan  has  helped  to  reduce  our 
operating  costs  considerably  in  this 
department,  and  the  revenue  is  going 
to  a  worthy  cause." 

Luxury  Liner  for  Fashion  Ball.  Bam¬ 
berger’s  New  Jersey  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  Designers  Ball  in  September 
aboard  the  luxury  liner  Santa  Paula 
in  Port  Newark.  This  is  the  first  time 
an  .American  passenger  liner  has 
enterc*tl  the  Newark  harbor.  Harper’s 
Ba/aar  is  a  co-s|X)nsor  of  the  ball,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Grace  Line  and  the 
Junior  League  of  Newark.  Proceeds 
will  go  to  a  children’s  camp. 


NRMA  Month 

Protest  Freight  Charge  Rise.  The 

NRMA  Traffic  Group  has  filed  a  peti¬ 
tion  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  protesting  an  increase  in 
motor  carrier  shipments  moving  with¬ 
in  Middle  Atlantic  states  and  between 
Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England 
states.  The  petition  calls  the  increase 
illegal;  asks  that  the  rates  be  suspend¬ 
ed  and  that  the  ICC  hold  hearings  on 
their  legality.  The  rate  rise  is  a  10 
per  cent  surcharge  where  the  freight 
charges  on  a  shipment  are  below  $10, 
and  a  flat  $1  surcharge  on  a  shipment 
exceeding  $10.  Most  retailers'  ship¬ 
ments  would  be  subject  to  the  10  per 
cent  increase. 

Taxation  Committee  Chairman.  John 
F.  Wood,  assistant  comptroller  and  tax 
manager  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company, 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Taxation  Committee. 

He  succeeds  Benjamin  M.  Parker  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.  who  resigned  after  serv¬ 
ing  for  more  than  tw'o  years.  For  his 
activities  in  guiding  Association  policy 
and  legislative  action  on  tax  matters, 
Mr.  Parker  was  awarded  the  NRMA 
Silver  Plaque  for  outstanding  service 
to  the  retail  craft  in  January  1960. 

Permanent  Garment  Care  Guides.  To 

provide  customers  with  piermanent  in¬ 
formation  on  the  laundering  and  dry 
cleaning  of  textile  products,  the  use  of 
symbols  on  sewn-in  labels  or  imprint¬ 
ed  on  garments,  as  proposed  by  the 
.Association’s  Technical  Committee, 
was  endorsed  by  the  directors  of  the 
Merchandising  Division  at  their  June 
meeting.  It  w'as  noted  that  at  present 
the  information  is  provided  on  hang 
lags  which  customers  destroy,  mis¬ 
place,  or  forget  to  refer  to  when  the 
time  comes  for  a  garment  to  be  laun- 
<lered  or  dry  cleaned.  Efforts  w’ill  be 


made  to  persuade  manufacturers  to 
use  the  prermanent  symbols. 

No  Coat  Sales  on  Columbus  Day.  Tht 

elimination  of  Columbus  Day  Coat 
Sales  was  recommended  by  the  direct¬ 
ors  of  the  NRMA  Ready-to-Weai 
Group  at  their  June  meeting.  Callin| 
these  sales  a  threat  of  Frankenstein 
proportions  to  the  fall  season’s  coat 
profit,  the  merchandise  managen 
urged  a  practical  and  gradual  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  practice.  By  planning 
smaller  volume  and  halving  advertis¬ 
ing  budgets  for  this  year’s  event,  it  was 
said,  by  1962  the  stores  should  no 
longer  be  running  these  promotiom. 
At  the  discussion,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  warmer  mid-October  weather  of 
late  has  reduced  the  effectiveness  of 
the  special  sales;  and  that  customers 
are  buying  closer  to  their  needs  with 
more  willingness  to  pay  regular  prices 
The  directors  also  criticized  stores  for 
the  new  trend  of  staging  Columbus 
Day  sales  of  children’s  coats  and  urged 
that  they  call  it  to  a  halt. 

New  P.  R.  Director.  Robert  Gur-.Arie 
has  been  named  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  NRMA.  Before  joining 
the  Association,  Mr.  Gur-Aire  was 
public  relations  consultant  and  di¬ 
rector  of  research  for  the  Israel  In¬ 
vestment  Authority.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  a  public  relations  executive  and 
corporate  editor  with  the  Hudson  Pulp 
and  Paper  Corporation,  and  before 
that  the  special  events  coordinator  of 
the  Electric  Boat  Division  of  General 
Dynamics  Corporation.  Mr.  Gur-Arie 
is  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  University  I 
and  the  Boston  University  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Relations  and  Com¬ 
munications. 

Best  Mother's  Day  Windows.  Winnen 
of  the  second  annual  Mother’s  Day 
Window  Display  contest  have  been 
announced.  The  competition  is  spon¬ 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine  I  Jul 


Lamp  Manual.  A  revised  edition  of 
the  Merchandising  Division’s  Lamp 
Manual,  the  first  in  six  years,  will  be 
published  in  the  fall.  It  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Division’s  Home  Furnishings  Group. 
Chairman  of  the  special  committee  is 
Dale  *  Ferguson  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer, 
Fort  Wayne. 


sored  by  the  NRMA  in  coop>eration 
with  the  National  Association  of 
Hosiery  Manufacturers,  the  Negligee 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  Lin¬ 
gerie  Manufacturers  Association  and 
the  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Asso¬ 
ciation.  I'he  five  display  directors 
receiving  prizes  are: 

Peter  Shyne  of  Sterling-Lindner, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  first  prize  of  $250. 

Jules  Wiegel  of  Gertz,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.,  second  prize  of  $150. 

Howard  Ringelspaugh  of  Mass  Bros., 
Tampa,  Fla.,  third  prize,  $100. 

Samuel  T.  Alaimo  of  W.  W.  Mertz 
Co.,  Torrington,  Conn,  and  Peter 
Stucks  of  Godchaux’s,  New  Orleans, 
fourth  and  fifth  prizes  of  $75  and  $50. 

The  prize  money  was  contributed  by 
the  sponsoring  manufacturers’  asso¬ 
ciations. 


Automatic  Showroom 

This  raincoat  display  is  on  a  revolving 
fixture  which  is  automatically  controlled 
and  operated  by  push-buttons.  The  de¬ 
vice  enables  a  buyer  to  view  merchandise 
without  moving  hangers  back  and  forth 
on  a  rack.  The  installation,  believed  to 
be  the  first  of  its  kind,  is  a  feature  of  the 
new  showrooms  of  Almar  Manufacturing 
Company  and  its  subsidiary.  Dolphin 
Rainwear  Corp.,  at  1270  Broadway,  New 
York. 

The  buyer,  accompanied  by  salesman, 
sits  in  an  easy  chair,  a  button  is  pushed, 
and  the  fixture  turns  around  slowly.  Other 
buttons,  which  correspond  to  catalogue 
style  numbers,  stop  the  fixture  for  closer 
inspection  of  individual  styles,  or  auto¬ 
matically  bring  any  coat  into  view.  The 
rack,  whch  holds  150  coats,  is  located  be¬ 
tween  two  showrooms  and  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  from  either  one.  For  added  effect. 


10-Y«ar  Population  Study.  A  projec¬ 
tion  of  population  changes  for  the  next 
10  years,  prepared  by  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  reveals  among  its  sta¬ 
tistics:  there  will  be  a  market  of  nearly 
220  million  individuals  in  approxi¬ 
mately  70  million  family  units;  total 
consumer  expenditures  will  be  over 
$435  million.  Based  on  data  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
studies  by  Life  and  Fortune  magazines, 
the  report  covers:  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion  by  age  groups;  marriage  trends; 
size  of  families;  number  of  new  house¬ 
holds  to  be  expected;  income  levels; 
spending  patterns  and  the  merchan¬ 
dise  that  will  be  affected;  and  popula¬ 
tion  distribution  in  cities  and  suburbs. 
For  copies  write  to  the  Merchandising 
Division,  NRMA,  100  West  31st  Street, 
New  York  1. 


spotlights  are  focused  on  the  coats  as  they 
are  presented.  Harry  King,  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  consultant  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea,  suggests  department  stores 
might  consider  it  for  window  displays. 
White  Machinery  Company,  New  Jersey, 
built  the  Almar  installation. 


. . .  save  you 
time  and  work 
in  merchandise 

re-stocking 


Promotion  Guide.  Using  Dealer  Aids 
Effectively,  published  by  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  is  based  on  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  manufacturer-supplied  aids 
for  retail  stores  held  at  the  NRMA 
annual  convention.  Participants  in 
the  forum  were  retailers,  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  representatives  of  advertising 
agencies.  Subjects  they  covered,  which 
are  included  in  the  42-page  book: 
mats,  radio  scripts,  statement  enclos¬ 
ures,  direct  mail,  ad  blow-ups,  public¬ 
ity  releases,  seasonal  promotion  kits, 
informative  labels  and  hang  tags,  ad 
reprints,  easel  displays  and  w’indow 
displays.  Prices:  to  NRMA  members, 
$3.50;  to  non-members,  $5. 


Shamrock  Shuttle  Trucks  move  easily  through  narrow 
aisles.  Top  rim  is  padded  to  protect  store  fixtures,  and 
the  smooth  Vyntex  duck  stays  clean  through  hard 
usage.  Plus  all  these  advantages: 

•  Split-lid  opening  gives  full  access  to  contents;  gives  easy 
opening  in  small  space. 

•  When  open,  lids  hang  flat  against  truck  ends. 

•  Truck  locks  in  one  simple  motion. 

•  Top  rim  is  leather  with  foam  rubber  padding. 

•  Truck  designed  narrow  yet  long  (48"  high  x  24*  wide  x 
25'  deep)  for  big  capacity;  shallow  depth  permits  easy 
reach  to  bottom. 

•  Recessed  lid,  when  closed,  easily  supports  two  loaded 
Accesso^  Hampers  on  top.  Smaller  hampers  may  be 
carried  inside  when  truck  is  empty. 

Write  for  Facts  and  Prices! 
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A  Buyer's  Management  Jobs 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


12.  As  nierthandise  moves  into  the 
slow-selling  category,  do  you  try  to  use 
some  method,  other  than  a  markdown, 
to  move  it,  such  as  stimulation  of  sales- 
|>eople,  special  display,  renovation,  re¬ 
styling  or  repackaging? 

13.  Do  you  have  most  of  your  mer- 
chantlise  under  unit  control,  rather 
than  depending  wholly  on  observation 
and  memory? 

14.  Do  you  have  a  sound  procedure 
of  taking  physical  inventory  at  least 
twice  a  year? 

1 5.  Do  you  check  over  all  your  stock 
and  your  records  for  accuracy  in  pric¬ 
ing  and  for  completeness,  well  in  ad¬ 


vance  of  the  actual  physical  inventory? 

16.  Do  you  analyze  your  inventory 
by  classification,  age  of  stock,  and  price 
line,  where  applicable? 

17.  Do  you  have  a  sound  system  for 
apprehending  shortages? 

18.  When  a  large  shortage  is  dis¬ 
covered,  do  you  remain  uneasy  until 
you  have  discovered  the  cause  and 
taken  steps  to  avoid  a  repetition? 

19.  Do  you  maintain  a  moral  cli¬ 
mate  in  your  department  that  discour¬ 
ages  pilferage? 

20.  Do  you  accept  the  fact  that 
retail  means  detail,  rather  than  trying 
to  think  and  act  in  generalities? 


Lawrence  Alexanden 

A  Well  Balanced  Downtown  Plan 


L.ArRKNCE  A.  ALEX.VNDER, 
president  of  National  Downtown 
Services,  Inc.,  urged  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division  retailers  not  to  neglect  oppor- 


WITH  UNITROL 

THE  7-POINT  PROGRAM 
THAT  WILL  REDUCE  COSTS. 

1.  PKODUCTIVE  EFFICIEN'CY,  with  modern 
production  standards  that  help  to  reduce  costs. 

2.  INCENTIVE  SYSTEMS,  that  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  while  preserving  job  security. 

3.  PREVENT  HIDDEN  LOSSES,  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  controls  and  alteration  sales  records. 

4.  STABILIZE  ALTERATION  CHARGES,  and 
prevent  unfair  practices  that  cause  losses. 

5.  ACCURATE  COST  DISTRIBUTIO.V,  so 
trouble  spots  are  quickly  located  and  corrected. 

6.  BETTER  CUSTO.MER  SERVICE,  by  elimi¬ 
nating  broken  delivery  promises  and  reduced 
adjustments. 

7.  MORE  PROFITS,  without  reducing  service  by 
eliminating  the  losses  and  improving  quality. 
THESE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY 
ADVANTAGES  THAT  ARE  YOURS. 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE  UNITROL  IN  YOUR 
ALTERATION  WORKROOMS. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  US  TODAY 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridon  Rood,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
(Dgewater  4-5112 
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tunities  for  immediate  downtown  im¬ 
provement  in  their  preoccupation  with 
long-range  development  plans.  One 
area  where  immediate,  productive 
action  is  usually  possible  is  in  promo¬ 
tion,  but  Mr.  Alexander  said  that  too 
many  downtown  organizations  are 
content  to  copy  other  cities  and  to 
repeat  the  same  old,  tired  downtown 
events.  His  advice: 

“Think  up  your  own  events  and 
ideas.  .  .  .  Unlock  your  pocketbooks. 
In  most  cities,  downtown  promotional 
budgets  are  scandalously  low  when 
compared  with  the  gross  sales  of  the 
city’s  merchants.  .  .  .  Spend  enough 
money  on  layouts,  type  and  art  work. 
Downtown  can’t  afford  to  look  cheap. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  shut  down  the 
sideshow.  Downtown  is  not  a  circus 
or  a  carnival  midway.  Be  open- 
minded  to  non-hoopla  promotional 
ideas,  soft-sell,  institutional  and  serv¬ 
ice  approaches.’’ 

The  parking  problem  is  often  not  so 
serious  as  downtown  retailers  believe, 
said  Mr.  .Alexander;  part  of  it  is  due 
to  misuse  of  parking  areas,  which  can 
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be  corrected.  He  reported: 

“We  find  in  city  after  city  ill-<||| 
packers  are  piermitted  and  even  et> 
couraged  to  use  up  best  downtoR^ 
locations.  Strategic  use  of  parkMfl 
rates  and  hourly  limits  can  keep  clo|H 
in  parking  open  for  shoppers.  .And  m 
hud  consistently  in  city  after  city  tht 
merchants,  their  employees  and  uthu 
downtown  workers  hog  25  per  cent  to 
30  per  cent  of  all  the  best  parking  fny>, 
themselves.  You  merchants  and  otlM|w 
downtowners  should  be  the  ones  who 
walk  a  couple  of  blocks  from  your  cari^ 

Mr.  Alexander  has  also  found  mci^ 
chants  guilty  of  automatic  and  u» 
thinking  opposition  to  such  traffic  e» 
gineering  proposals  as  one-way  streelBl 
no-parking  on  the  street,  and  throujiM 
traffic  by-passes.  “I  submit,’’  he  sai4 
“that  this  attitude  of  blind  oppositiot 
is  harmful  to  downtown  and  to  eadi 
merchant.  Even  shopping  centers  usu¬ 
ally  have  one-way  traffic  flow  pattemi' 
through  traffic  bypasses  and,  in  man^ 
no  parking  at  the  curb  directly  ii 
front  of  the  stores.  . . .  Many  merchant 
are  avid  supporters  of  the  idea  of  thi 
downtown  mall.  At  the  same  tin* 
they  are  opposed  to  eliminating  on* 
street  parking  and  to  traffic  bypassdl 
They  curiously  seem  to  forget  that  the 
mall  will  immediately  kill  all  parkinf 
and  traffic  flow  in  front  of  their  stores.' 

Urban  Renewal.  .As  to  long-range  pro* 
jects,  Mr.  Alexander  said:  “I  belicil 
deeply  in  the  urban  renewal  proceed 
but  1  fear  that  retailers  often  get 
involved  in  urban  renewal  l(KaB| 
and  think  it  will  end  all  their  prob 
lems.  I  think  it  is  urgent  that  yol 
keep  the  pressure  on  a  wide  varidf 
of  downtown  improvement  project! 
while  working  on  renewal  too.  .  .  . 
Probably  the  greatest  error  being  mad! 
downtown  today  is  the  failure  to  de* 
velop  and  follow  through  on  compi 
hensive  action  to  improve  downtowil 
Some  cities  rely  on  promotion  excli 
sively.  Others  are  pushing  for  parki 
only.  Still  others  are  busy  on  an  mb; 
renewal  project  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  ideas.  ...  If  we  look  to  the  di*# 
tant  future  only  without  taking  ca* 
of  tomorrow’s  needs,  downtown 
slip  so  badly  that  recovery  is  imposi^j 
ble.  Or  if  we  fight  for  tomorrow'l 
business  only  with  no  regard  for  tl* 
future  years  we  may  find  that  decaf 
will  destroy  the  heart  of  downtown." 
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